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The  Trouble  Behind  Our  Trouble 


|HE  very  lack  of  knowledge  of  history  is  appalling  enough. 
Even  worse  is  the  prevalent  notion  that  it  is  irrelevant  to 
"our  problems."  One  might  almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  lack  of  knowledge  of  history  that  is  the  trouble  behind  our  trouble. 
So  many,  many  things  have  to  work  out  in  certain  ways  because 
of  their  inherent  principles.  Then  go  over  the  same  ground  ec- 
clesiastically and  politically  because  they  honestly  do  not  know  what 
happened  or  flowed  from  the  exact  same  principles  in  the  past. — The 
Rev.  JAMES  HARRY  PRICE,  Rector,  The  Church  of  St.  James  the 
Less,  Scarsdale,  New  York. 


The  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 

in  1785 


By  Walter  H.  Stowe,  Nelson  W.  Rightmyer, 
G.  MacLaren  Brydon,  Lawrence  F.  London 
and  Albert  Sidney  Thomas 

Part  I 

The  Critical  Period  in  the  History  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  1776-1789* 

By  Walter  H.  Stowe 

N  1888 — almost  two  generations  ago — ^John  Fiske's  The  Criti- 
cal Period  of  American  History,  1783-1789,  appeared.  Not 
only  was  this  the  most  enduring  of  Fiske's  many  publications, 
but  it  has  so  influenced  our  thinking  as  to  make  it  the  popular  designa- 
tion of  those  years  in  American  history. 

Fiske's  thesis  is  that  the  republic  was  near  disaster  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  because  the  government  was  too  weak  to  cope 
with  the  post-war  depression,  because  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
depreciating  paper  money,  and  the  ever-present  danger  of  disunion  and 
anarchy.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  men  later  known  as  the 
Federalists,  a  strong  central  government  was  established  by  the  framing 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  essentially  as  it  is  today,  and  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  the  subsequent  greatness  of  the  United  States. 

Fiske's  thesis  has  lately  been  challenged.^  Whether  or  not  it  is 
modified  or  overthrown,  few  will  challenge  the  thesis  that  the  years, 
1776-1789,  were  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America. 

*This  introductory  essay  is  reprinted  from  The  Historiographer,  Vol.  II,  No.  1 
(Lent,  1951),  the  organ  of  the  Church  Historical  Society,  4205  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia  4. 

iBy  Merrill  Jensen  in  The  New  Nation:  A  History  of  the  Umted  States 
During  the  Confederation,  1781-1789  (New  York,  1950),  433  pp.  Few  will  as  yet 
concede  that  Jensen  has  proved  his  case. 
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A  "MAIMED"  CHURCH 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  struck,  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  colonies.^  although  it  had  grown  considerably,  especially  during  the 
preceding  seventy  years,  was  a  "maimed"  Church;  that  is,  it  had  been 
deprived  of  "one  or  more  members  or  their  use." 

It  believed  that  bishops  should  be  leaders  of  the  Church,  but  it 
had  none  in  America  because  the  British  state  would  not  allow  any  to 
be  consecrated  for  the  colonies.  It  believed  that  every  parish  or  con- 
gregation should  be  part  of  a  diocese  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
bishop ;  but  there  was  no  diocese  in  America,  and  its  actual  relationship 
to  the  bishop  of  London  was  purely  nominal :  he  had  no  effective  control 
in  America  except  to  refuse  to  license  clergymen  in  its  service.  It  be- 
lieved that  every  congregation  should  be  visited  by  a  bishop  at  least 
once  in  three  years,  but  no  bishop  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  thir- 
teen colonies  for  178  years — ^from  1607  to  1785. 

It  believed  that  a  minister  must  be  ordained  by  a  bishop,  but  to  re- 
ceive holy  orders  the  candidate  had  to  travel  3,000  miles  at  a  cost  of 
£100  sterling,  and  risk  being  the  one  out  of  every  five  who  never  re- 
turned to  America  because  of  death  by  disease  or  shipwreck. 

Its  clergy,  in  contrast  to  ministers  of  all  other  bodies,  had  to  take 
before  ordination  a  special  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  king,^  and 
received  no  special  benefits  therefrom.  If  it  be  said  that  the  clergy  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  received  their  salaries  from  taxation,  which  was 
a  special  benefit,  the  answer  is  that  the  Congregational  ministers  in  New 
England  also  received  their  salaries  from  taxation,  but  were  not  re- 
quired to  take  any  special  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  before  ordination. 

It  believed  in  confirmation  of  all  baptized  persons  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  discretion,  but  no  one  was  ever  confirmed  in  the 
American  colonies.  That  office  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
never  used  for  a  century  and  three-quarters,  and  consequently  the  sacra- 

2In  this  essay  the  term  "Church  of  England"  or  the  "Anglican  Church"  is 
used  until  October  19,  1781,  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 
It  is  true  that  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church  virtually  dissolved  its  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  before 
that  date.  However,  William  White's  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in 
the  United  States  Considered  did  not  appear  until  August  6,  1782,  and  the  bishop 
of  London  licensed  the  Rev.  John  Stewart  for  Georgia  as  late  as  March  31,  1781, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lambert  Moore  for  New  York  as  late  as  September  21, 
1781.  In  short,  hostilities  virtually  ceased  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and 
even  the  loyalist  clergy  of  Connecticut,  by  electing  Samuel  Seabury  their  bishop 
before  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  virtually  recognized  that  the  Church  of 
England  in  America  was  "on  its  own,"  and  was  essentially  a  group  of  "Episcopal 
churches,"  which  had  to  be  transformed  into  "The  Episcopal  Church." 

spor  this  oath,  see  Walter  H.  Stowe,  "A  Study  in  Conscience :  Some  Aspects 
of  the  Relations  of  the  Clergy  to  the  State,"  in  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  XIX 
(1950),  pp.  301-323. 
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mental  life  of  the  colonial  Church  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Those  who  today 
are  tempted  to  disparage  confirmation  would  do  well  to  read  the  notitia 
parochicdis,  the  reports  of  the  clergy  to  the  S.  P.  G.^-^  Missionary  after 
missionary  would  report  several  hundred  baptized  members  in  his  con- 
gregation, but  if  he  had  fifty  communicants  he  would  be  doing  well. 
We  have  today  in  most  of  our  parishes,  with  several  hundred  baptized 
members  each,  the  problem  of  "large  communions."  The  colonial  clergy 
never  had  it.  Moreover,  the  Episcopal  Church  never  began  to  grow 
in  any  spectacular  fashion  until  it  had  bishops  who  confirmed  regularly. 
Hobart  "sparked"  the  revival  of  confirmation,  but  its  effect  on  a  na- 
tional scale  only  began  to  be  remarkably  visible  in  the  1830's. 

To  point  all  this  out  is  not  to  minimize  the  "first  foundation  and  a 
long  continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protection"  by  the  Church  of 
England,  "to  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  States 
is  indebted,  under  God,"  as  the  Preface  to  the  American  Prayer  Book 
states.  It  is  not  to  deny  what  the  late  Dr.  Chorley  stated,  namely,  that 
"under  God,  the  S.  P.  G.  saved  the  Church  in  America  from  extinc- 
tion."* It  is  simply  to  make  clear  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colonies  was  hamstrung  in  the  full  exercise  of 
its  spiritual  powers  by  the  dominance  of  the  state  over  the  mother 
Church. 

THE  DISASTERS  WROUGHT  BY  WAR 

There  was  no  intercolonial  organization  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  America  except  that  represented  by  the  clergy  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  meeting  annually  in  one  convention  during  the  1760*s,' 
and  the  organization  in  1767  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Children  of  Clergymen  in  the  three  provinces  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.® 

In  varying  degrees,  however,  during  the  later  colonial  period,  all 
of  the  clergy,  both  North  and  South,  were  trained  in  synodical  action. 
In  the  South,  conventions  called  by  the  commissaries  to  the  bishop  of 
London  would  have  some  official  standing ;  in  the  North,  they  had  none, 
but  they  nevertheless  were  very  important  for  the  future  of  the  American 
Church.   Commissaries  were  unpopular  and  unwanted  in  the  North,  and 

3-aThe  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
*E.  Clowes  Chorley,  "The  Story  of  the  American  Church,"  in  The  Witness, 
March  14,^  1935. 

^See  "The  Seabury  Minutes  of  the  New  York  Clergy  Conventions  of  1766 
and  1767/'  edited  by  Walter  H.  Stowe,  in  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  X  (1931), 
pp.  124-162. 

^^See  Walter  H.  Stowe,  "The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and 
Children  of  Clergymen,"  ibid..  Ill  (1934),  pp.  19-33. 
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the  clergy  there  preferred  to  manage  the  Church's  affairs  (as  far  as 
that  was  possible)  in  clergy  conventions,  with  a  standing  committee 
to  represent  the  convention  between  sessions.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  present-day  diocesan  standing  committee — an  American  feature  uni- 
que in  the  Anglican  Communion. 

What  unity  there  was  among  the  various  colonial  churches  of  the 
Anglican  obedience  was  immediately  shattered  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4,  1776.  Both  clergy  and  laity  were  sharply  divided 
into  Whigs  and  loyalists.  In  the  North,  the  majority  of  both  orders 
were  loyalists ;  in  the  South,  Whigs. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  upon  the  Church  in  the  North  was 
disastrous.  Scores  of  the  loyalist  clergy  were  driven  from  their  cures. 
Those  who  remained  in  areas  controlled  by  Whigs  felt  that,  because  of 
their  oath  to  the  king,  they  must  close  their  churches  and  give  up  public 
worship.'^ 

Moreover,  many  of  the  flower  of  the  Anglican  laity  in  the  North 
were  lost  to  the  American  Church  forever.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
100,000  loyalists  migrated  to  Canada  during  and  following  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.^  How  many  of  these  were  Anglicans,  no  one  knows, 
but  the  number  was  considerable.  It  is  "an  ill  winde  that  bloweth  no 
man  to  good."^  The  American  Church's  loss  was  the  Canadian  Church's 
gain.  Such  a  growth  in  the  latter  Church  resulted  that  Charles  Inglis, 
American  loyalist  and  wartime  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
City,  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  August  12,  1787 — 
the  first  colonial  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England. 

THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  "Blows  never  come  singly."  These 
may  be  cliches,  but  they  are  very  apt  in  this  connection. 

"^See  above,  Footnote  No.  3  for  reference. 

^^This  is  the  estimate  of  Professor  Frank  J.  Klingberg,  of  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  His  colleague,  Dr.  John  Galbraith,  an  authority  on 
Canadian  history,  says  that  in  1791  there  were  80,000  loyalists  in  Canada,  meaning 
by  the  latter  designation  all  the  British  territory  north  of  the  U.  S.  A.  On  the 
other  hand,  A.  C.  Flick  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  History,  III,  313,  states: 

"Before  the  war  was  over,  probably  200,000  loyalists  died,  were 
exiled,  or  became  voluntary  refugees  to  other  parts  of  the  empire — a  large 
number  of  citizens  for  struggling  frontier  communities  to  lose  ..." 

"The  amount  of  property  seized  is  uncertain.  Claims  totaling 
il 0,000,000,  however,  were  filed  with  the  commission  established  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  less  than  £1,000,000  were  disallowed." 

Flick  does  not  say  that  200,000  loyalists  went  to  Canada,  but  more  exiles 
and  refugees  went  there  than  anywhere  else,  so  that  the  estimate  of  100,000  is 
probably  about  right. 

9John  Heywood,  Proverbs  of  .  .  .  (1546),  Part  II,  Chapt.  IX. 
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It  would  seem  that  since  in  the  South  a  majority  of  both  clergy  and 
laity  were  Whigs,  the  Church  there  would  not  suffer  so  grievously  as 
in  the  North.  But  its  immunity  was  short-lived.  Not  only  was  the 
warfare  severe  there  (South  Carolina  suffered  worse  than  any  other 
state),  but  the  various  states  proceeded  to  disestablish  the  Church  and 
to  cease  paying  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  from  taxes:  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  in  1776  and  South  Carolina  in  1778. 

And  then,  in  1784,  the  S.  P.  G.,  which  had  paid  part,  often  the 
larger  part,  of  the  salaries  of  its  missionaries — ^usually  £40  to  £50 
sterling  per  year — refused  to  continue  to  do  sO'  if  they  remained  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  support  missionary  work 
outside  of  the  king's  dominions.  Its  very  willingness  to  pay  the  stipends 
if  the  missionaries  would  accept  work  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick (Canada),  or  elsewhere  in  its  mission  fields,  was  an  incentive 
to  the  clergy  to  leave  the  United  States  and  live  fairly  decently,  rather 
than  to  stay  and  risk  abject  poverty. The  wonder  is  that  so  many 
elected  to  remain. 

Thus  it  was  that  almost  in  one  fell  swoop  the  Church  which  had 
been  subsidized  by  the  S.  P.  G.,  both  North  and  South,  except  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter  two  states,  entirely 
supported  by  taxation,  was  called  upon  in  the  period  of  its  greatest 
weakness  to  support  itself.  To  a  Church  not  well  trained  in  voluntary 
self-support,  this  was  a  particularly  heavy  blow,  and  it  fell  hardest  upon 
the  clergy. 

Many  clergymen  were  driven  into  secular  emplo3mient,  principally 
farming  or  teaching.  As  late  as  1790,  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  of 
North  Carolina  wrote  Bishop  William  White  in  Philadelphia: 

"The  clergy  of  this  State  find  it  necessary  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  farming  for  the  support  of  their  families,  as  contri- 
bution has  ever  been  found  so  precarious  a  dependence. "^^ 

loxhis  greatly  disturbed  Samuel  Seabury,  then  in  London  seeking  consecra- 
tion as  bishop  of  Connecticut  from  the  English  bishops.    On  May  24,  1784,  he 
wrote  to  Abraham  Jarvis,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  convention  of  the  clergy: 
"There  is  one  piece  of  intelligence  we  have  heard  from  Nova  Scotia 
that  gives  me  some  uneasiness,  viz:  that  Mesrs   (Samuel)  Andrews, 
(Bela)   Hubbard  and  (James)   Scovil  are  expected  in  N.  Scotia  this 
Summer,  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  Congregations.    This  intelli- 
gence operates  against  us.    For  if  these  Gentlemen  cannot,  or  if  they  & 
their  Congregations  do  not  choose  to  stay  in  Connecticut,  why  should  a 
Bishop  go  there?    I  answer  one  reason  of  their  going  is  the  hopes  of 
enjoying  their  religion  fully  which  they  cannot  do  in  Connecticut  without  a 
Bishop."    (Historical  Magazine.  Vol.  HI  (1934),  pp.  172-173). 
Seabury  was  not  consecrated  until  five  months  later,  November  14,  1784,  and 
then  by  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 

iiQuoted  in  J.  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Sketches  in  Church  History  in  North 
Carolina  (Wilmington,  1892),  p.  186. 
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Our  Lord  said,  "No  man  can  serve  two  masters."  Even  He  had 
to  give  up  the  trade  of  carpentry  in  order  to  fulfill  His  public  ministry. 
What  He  could  not  do,  lesser  men  cannot  do.  The  will  to,  and  the  art 
of,  self-support  for  the  Church  had  to  be  developed  before  the  financial 
crisis  could  be  resolved  and  before  the  Church  could  rise  out  of  the 
Slough  of  Despond. 

A  VICTIM  OF  PREJUDICE 

The  term,  "loss  of  face,"  comes  to  us  from  the  Orient,  but  what 
it  stands  for  has  long  been  understood  in  the  Occident.  Because  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Episcopal  churches  with  the  Church  of  England, 
which  was  the  Church  of  King  George,  who  had  been  defeated,  the 
decline  in  prestige  was  sharp  and  severe. 

But  more  serious  was  the  prejudice,  "the  unfavorable  opinion  or 
feeling  formed  beforehand  or  without  knowledge,  thought,  or  reason," 
which  was  directed  against  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  for  genera- 
tions, and  which  still  afflicts  it.  In  a  country  largely  settled  by  dis- 
senters, who  were  often  bitterly  hostile,  this  was  perhaps  to  be  expected. 

So  serious,  however,  was  the  danger  of  fair-minded  men  being 
alienated  that  a  young  priest  thirty-four  years  old  wrote  his  most  famous 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  polity  in  order  to  controvert  it:  The  Case 
of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  Considered, first  pub- 
lished on  August  6,  1782,  about  ten  months  after  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  (October  19,  1781).  The  author  was  the  Rev.  WiUiam  White, 
rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia. 

The  whole  argument  and  tone  of  The  Case  is  an  endeavor — and 
a  very  effective  one — to  prove  that  Episcopacy,  rightly  understood  and 
practiced,  is  not  hostile  to  republican  government,  but  on  the  contrary, 
is  entirely  consistent  with  it. 

A  few  specific  references  will  clearly  show  how  bitterly  the  gale 
of  prejudice  was  blowing  against  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  preface  Dr.  White  states :  "A  prejudice  has  prevailed  with 
many,  that  the  Episcopal  churches  cannot  otherwise  exist  than  under 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britian."   To  this  he  replies : 

"A  church  government  that  would  contain  the  constituent 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  be  independent  of 
foreign  jurisdiction  or  influence,  would  remove  that  anxiety 

^2An  accessible  reprint  is  to  be  found  in  William  Stevens  Perry,  Historical 
Notes  and  Documents  (Vol.  Ill  of  his  Reprint  of  the  Journals  of  General  Con- 
vention), pp.  416-435.  For  a  resume  of  the  major  points  of  The  Case,  see  Walter 
H.  Stowe,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop  WiUiam  White  (New  York,  1937), 
pp.  63-80. 
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which  at  present  hangs  heavy  on  the  minds  of  many  sincere 
persons/' 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  Chapter  I,  he  maintains  ''that,  in  general, 
the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  are  friendly  to  the  princi- 
ples, on  which  the  present  [i.  e.,  state]  governments  were  formed ;  a  fact 
particularly  obvious  in  the  southern  states,  where  the  Episcopalians, 
who  are  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  have  engaged  and  persevered  in  the 
war,  with  as  much  ardour  and  constancy  as  their  neighbours."  Nor 
are  they  the  only  ones : 

"Many  even  of  those  whose  sentiments  were  at  first  un- 
favourable to  the  revolution,  now  wish  for  its  final  establish- 
ment, as  a  most  happy  event;  some  from  an  earnest  desire  of 
peace,  and  others  from  the  undistinguished  oppressions  and 
ravages  of  the  British  armies.  Such  persons  accordingly 
acknowledge  allegiance,  and  pay  obedience  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  states." 

Also  in  Chapter  I  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  United  States  being  in  "subjection  to  any  spiritual  jurisdiction 
connected  with  the  temporal  authority  of  a  foreign  state,"  and  disposes 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  London  in  concise  fashion:  (1)  His 
authority  in  America  had  hitherto  been  "exercised  no  farther  than  to 
the  necessary  purposes  of  ordaining  and  licensing  ministers" ;  (2)  "this 
connection  is  dissolved  by  the  revolution";  (3)  and  any  dependence 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  that  see,  in  view  of  the  civil  independence  of 
Americans,  would  be  contrary  to  the  34th  Article  of  Religion  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

In  Chapter  IV,  Dr.  White  comes  to  grips  with  two  deep-dyed  preju- 
dices :  one,  that  "the  idea  of  Episcopacy  will  be  connected  with  that  of 
immoderate  power,"  and,  two,  "that  Episcopacy  is  anti-republican."  His 
answer  to  the  first  prejudice  is : 

"Power  becomes  dangerous,  not  from  the  precedency  of 
one  man,  but  from  his  being  independent.  Had  Rome  been 
governed  by  a  presbytery  instead  of  a  bishop;  and  had  that 
presbytery  been  invested  with  the  independent  riches  and 
dominion  of  the  papal  see ;  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  of  their  acquir- 
ing as  much  power  over  the  christian  world,  as  was  ever  known 
in  a  Gregory  or  a  Paul." 

His  answer  to  the  second  is : 

"But  this  supposed  relation  between  Episcopacy  and  mon- 
archy arises  from  confounding  English  Episcopacy  with  the 
subject  at  large.    In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  it  was  cus- 
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tomary  to  debate  and  determine  in  a  general  concourse  of  all 
christians  in  the  same  city;  among  whom  the  Bishop  was  no 
more  than  president.  Matters  were  indeed  too  often  conducted 
tumultuously,  and  after  a  manner  which  no  prudent  and  peace- 
able man  would  wish  to  see  imitated;  but  the  churches  were 
not  the  less  Episcopal  on  that  account.  Very  few  systems  of 
religious  discipline  on  this  continent  are  equally  republican  with 
that  proposed  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  adage  of  King 
James  I,  *No  Bishop  no  King/  and  *No  King  no  Bishop,'  ought 
only  to  be  understood  concerning  the  degree  of  Episcopal 
power,  together  with  its  civil  appendages,  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  it." 

In  answer  to  those  who  claimed  "that  the  very  name  of  'Bishop' 
is  of¥ensive,"  he  replies: 

"If  names  are  to  be  reprobated,  because  the  powers  an- 
nexed to  them  have  been  abused,  there  are  very  few  appro- 
priated to  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  which  would 
retain  their  places  in  our  catalogue." 

Among  moderate  Episcopalians  and  among  those  outside  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  The  Case  did  much  to  allay  popular  prejudices  and  to 
correct  unreasonable  misconceptions.  It  helped  to  still  the  clamor  which 
had  been  raised  unceasingly  by  dissenters  against  bishops  in  America, 
which  clamor  had  cowed  two  generations  of  parliamentary  ministers. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  noble  effort  represented  by  The  Case, 
the  bitter  anti-English  prejudice  was  directed  against  the  Episcopal 
Church,  more  than  against  any  other  body,  for  another  generation — 
until  after  the  War  of  1812 — ^and  has  never  completely  died  out. 

THE  THREAT  OF  DISUNITY 

Ironically,  in  suggesting  solutions  to  the  problems  and  dangers  be- 
setting Episcopalians,  Dr.  White's  Case  precipitated  another — the  threat 
of  disunity  and  even  a  permanent  schism. 

White's  use  of  the  term,  "the  Episcopal  Churches,"  in  the  title  of 
The  Case  speaks  volumes.  We,  having  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  are 
inclined  to  overlook  it.  There  was  no  such  thing  at  that  time  as  an 
integrated  Episcopal  Church.  What  existed  was  an  aggregation  of  sep- 
arate congregations,  and  only  a  potential  unity.  What  White  was  en- 
deavoring to  do  was  to  make  that  unity  real,  and  in  so  doing  he  set  off 
a  powder  keg. 

Active  fighting  had  practically  ceased  with  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis  at  Yorktown,  but  when  he  wrote  The  Case,  White  was  laboring 
under  the  idea  that  the  British  government  would  not  for  many  years 
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to  come  negotiate  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  Therefore,  while  such 
a  state  of  affairs  existed,  "the  episcopate  could  not  be  had"  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in 
America  must  be  continued  without  bishops. 

This  latter  suggestion  aroused  the  Connecticut  clergy  like  a  whip- 
lash. Ten  of  them  met  secretly  on  March  25,  1783,  in  Woodbury,  elected 
Samuel  Seabury  as  their  bishop,  and  requested  him  to  seek  consecration 
in  England.  Without  letting  White  know  of  this  action,  and  he  never 
heard  of  it  until  over  a  year  later  (May  11,  1784,  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey),  they  empowered  their  secretary  the  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis, 
to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  White,  in  which  they  took  him  se- 
verely to  task.^^ 

Two  opposite  principles  were  thus  in  conflict.  White  believed  that 
dioceses  should  first  be  organized,  then  a  national  church,  and  only  then 
should  the  episcopate  be  sought.  The  Connecticut  clergy  believed  that 
neither  diocese  nor  national  church  should  be  organized  until  there  were 
bishops  to  lead  in  the  organization. 

The  danger  of  a  permanent  schism  was  very  real,  and  was  never 
eliminated  until  the  second  session  of  the  General  Convention  of  1789. 
For  this  and  all  His  other  mercies,  may  God's  holy  Name  be  praised ! 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  detail  the  steps  in  the  critical 
period  of  the  history  of  our  Church  whereby  the  problems  were  tolerably 
solved  and  the  dangers  accompanying  its  birth  as  an  autonomous  mem- 
ber of  the  Anglican  Communion  were  potentially  overcome.  That  has 
been  done — and  well  done — elsewhere.^* 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  "List 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1785,"  which  follows,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  before  been  available.  It  is  hoped  that  this  essay  will 
enable  one  better  to  enter  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  which  confronted  those  men,  in  which  they  were  the  recognized 
leaders,  and  in  the  resolving  of  which  most  of  them  were  not  without 
honor. 

^^See  Walter  H.  Stowe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-76,  for  a  fuller  discussion. 
^^See  "The  Development  of  the  Church's  Constitution,"  in  Historical  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  VIII  (September,  1939),  pp.  177-303: 

"Colonial  Clergy  Conventions,"  by  Edgar  L.  Pennington; 
"State  or  Diocesan  Conventions  of  the  War  and  Post-War  Periods,"  by 
Walter  H.  Stowe ; 

"Interstate  Meetings  and  General  Conventions  of  1784,  1785,  1786,  and  1789," 
by  William^  W.  Manross ; 

"Constitutional  Developments  since  1789,"  by  Percy  V.  Norwood. 
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Factors  Entering  into  the  Compilation  of  th3 
List  of  the  Clergy  in  1785 

Following  the  publication  of  Dr.  White's  Case  in  1782,  and  the 
choosing  of  Samuel  Seabury  in  1783  as  the  bishop-elect  of  Connecticut, 
the  next  step  looking  towards  the  national  organization  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  was  initiated  on  January  26,  1784,  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  Beach 
of  Christ  Church,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  who  on  that  date  wrote 
Dr.  White  suggesting  a  meeting  of  the  tri-state  Corporation  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Widows  and  Children  of  Clergymen  in  New  Brunswick,  at  which 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  large  could  be  discussed.^^  After  consider- 
able correspondence,  the  meeting  was  held  on  May  11,  1784,  in  New 
Brunswick,  attended  by  both  clergy  and  lay  delegates  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

This  eventuated  in  the  more  representative  interstate  meeting  of 
October  6  and  7,  1784,  in  New  York  City,  which  drew  up  a  statement  of 
"Fundamental  Principles,"  urged  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  each 
state  (i.  e.,  diocesan  conventions)  where  it  had  not  been  done,  and  issued 
the  call  for  the  first  General  Convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on 
September  27,  1785. 

Connecticut  and  Maryland  had  achieved  some  organization  in  1783 ; 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  in  1784.  During  1785,  Virginia,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  South  Carolina  were  duly  constituted  as 
dioceses.^®  Delaware  was  organized  in  1786. 

We  have,  therefore,  taken  the  date  of  September  27,  1785,  when  the 
General  Convention  of  1785  convened,  or  the  clergy  roll  of  a  diocese 
organized  in  1785  before  September  27th,  as  the  basis  of  determination 
as  to  what  clergy  should  be  included.  This  will  include,  then.  Bishop 
Seabury's  ordinees  before  September  27,  1785,  but  omits  from  the  list 
his  ordinees  after  that  date. 

Beginning  with  its  Journal  of  1792,  the  General  Convention  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  clergy  in  each  diocese.  The  need  of  such  a  list  for 
1785  has  long  been  felt,  since,  by  and  large,  these  were  the  clergy  who  led 
the  Church  in  this  critical  period  of  its  organization,  both  diocesan  and 
national,  and  through  the  discouraging  era  of  post-war  convalescence. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  list  given  below  is  more  complete  and 
valuable  than  any  which  the  General  Convention  of  1785  might  have  in- 
cluded in  its  Journal  because  of  the  biographical  details  and  bibliographi- 
cal references  herein  given. 

i^For  this  correspondence,  see  W.  S.  Perry,  Historical  Notes  and  Docu- 
ments, pp.  7-12. 

^^See  above.  Footnote  #14  for  references. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  CLERGY  IN  1785 


NEW  ENGLAND   28 

Connecticut   18 

Massachusetts    5 

New  Hampshire   1 

Rhode  Island   3 

Vermont    1 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

STATES    21 

New  York   6 

New  Jersey   6 

Pennsylvania    9 


DELAWARE  AND  MARY- 


LAND   32 

Delaware   2 

Maryland   30 

THE  SOUTH    74 

Virginia   56 

North  Carolina   5 

South  Carolina   13 

TOTAL  NUMBER   155 


Part  II 

A  List  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Year  1785 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Compiled  by  Walter  H.  Stowe,  Editor-in-Chief, 
Historical  Magazine 

INTRODUCTION 

It  was  the  Congregational  Church,  and  not  the  Anglican  Church,  which  was 
established  in  the  two  principal  colonies  of  New  England — Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  salaries  of  the  Congregational  ministers  were  paid  out  of  taxes  in 
Connecticut  until  1818,  and  in  Massachusetts  until  1833. 

The  Anglican  Church  throughout  New  England  was  subsidized  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (the  S.  P.  G.),  which  paid  part 
of  the  salaries  of  the  clergy,  usually  £40  or  £S0  per  year  to  each  clergyman,  except 
those  serving  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  and  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  only  two 
self-supporting  parishes  in  all  of  New  England  during  the  colonial  period.  In 
all,  the  S.  P.  G.  supported  84  missionaries  in  80  central  stations,  between  1702 
and  1785. 

King's  Chapel  was  lost  to  the  Episcopal  Church  following  the  Revolutionary 
War  for  two  reasons :  ( 1 )  the  rector  and  the  loyalists  among  the  members  left  the 
country;  (2)  a  majority  of  the  remaining  pew  holders,  who  claimed  to  be  "owners" 
of  the  property,  embraced  Unitarianism,  and  called  a  Unitarian  as  pastor.  It  is  a 
Unitarian  institution  to  this  day. 

In  1785,  the  S.  P.  G.  withdrew  all  support  of  the  clergy  who  elected  to  remain 
in  the  United  States, 

The  dates  of  the  organization  of  the  New  England  dioceses  are :  Connecticut, 
1783;  Massachusetts,  1784;  New  Hampshire,  1802;  Rhode  Island,  1790;  Vermont, 
1790.  Maine  was  a  part  of  Massachusetts  until  1820,  when  it  was  admitted  to  the 
federal  union  as  a  state,  and  the  diocese  of  Maine  was  organized  in  that  year. 
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The  number  of  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  England,  as  of  Septem- 
ber, 1785,  totalled  twenty-eight,  distributed  as  follows: 

Connecticut                                 18        Rhode  Island    3 

Massachusetts                                5        Vermont    1 

New  Hampshire                            1  — 

Total   28 


CONNECTICUT 


Andrews,  Samuel  (1737-1818),  of  Walling-ford,  1762-1786.  [New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  1786-1818.] 

Baldwin,  Ashbel  (1757-1846),  of  Litchfield,  1785-1793;  Stratford,  1793-1824; 
Wallingford,  etc.,  1824-1832.  [Ashbel  Baldwin  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury : 
deacon,  August  3,  1785;  priest,  September  18,  1785.] 

BosTwiCK,  Gideon  (1742-1793),  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts  (but  then 
associated  with  the  diocese  of  Connecticut),  1770-1793. 

BowDEN,  John  (1751-1817),  of  Norwalk,  1784-1789.  [First  principal,  Cheshire 
Academy,  Connecticut,  1796-1802;  professor,  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
1802-1817.] 

Clarke,  Richard  Samuel  (1738-1824),  of  New  Milford,  1767-1786.  [Gagetown, 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1786-1811;  St.  Stephen,  1811-1824.] 

DiBBLEE,  Ebenezer  (1715-1799),  of  Stamford,  1748-1799. 

Fogg,  Daniel  (1743-1815),  of  Pomfret,  1772-1815. 

Hubbard,  Bela  (1739-1812),  of  New  Haven,  1767-1812. 

Jarvis,  Abraham  (1739-1813),  of  Middletown,  1764-1797.  [Second  bishop  of  Con- 
necticut, 1797-1813.] 

Leaming,  Jeremiah  (1717-1804),  of  Stratford,  1784-1790. 

Mansfield,  Richard  (1723-1820),  of  Derby,  1748-1820.  [Rector  of  St.  James' 
Parish,  Derby,  71  years.] 

Marshall,  John  Rutgers  (1743-1789),  of  Woodbury,  1771-1789. 

Newton,  Christopher  (1716-1787),  of  Ripton  (now  Huntington),  1755-1787. 

Seabury,  Samuel  (1729-1796),  of  New  London,  1785-1796.  [Seabury  was  the 
first  bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  the  first  American  bishop,  but  was  also 
rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  New  London,  during  his  episcopate.] 

ScoviL,  James  (1733-1808),  of  Waterbury,  1759-1788.  [Kingston,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  1788-1808.] 

Shelton,  Philo  (1754-1825),  of  Fairfield,  1785-1825.  [Ordained  by  Bishop  Sea- 
bury: deacon,  August  3,  1785;  priest,  September  16,  1785.] 
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Tyler,  John  (1734-1823),  of  Norwich,  1769-1823.   [54  years  in  one  rectorship.] 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  (1740-1804),  of  Milford  and  West  Haven,  1785-1787.  [Ordained 
by  Bishop  Seabury:  deacon,  August  3,  1785;  priest,  September  16,  1785.] 


SOURCES:  Beardsley,  E.  E.,  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut 
(2  vols.  Boston,  1883). 

Connecticut,  Diocese  of.  Journals  of  .  .  .  1865,  1866.  [Has  biographical  sketches 
of  some  75  Connecticut  clergy.] 

Dexter,  F.  M.,  Yale  Graduates,  1701-1815  (6  vols.  New  York,  1885-1912).  [This 
excellent  work  has  biographies  of  Andrews^  Baldwin,  Bostwick,  Clarke,  Dib- 
blee,  Hubbard,  Jarvis,  Learning,  Mansfield,  Newton,  Seabury,  Scovil,  Shelton, 
Tyler.] 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (22  vols.  New  York,  1944) .  [Has  biographies 
of  Bowden,  Jarvis,  Leaming,  Mansfield,  and  Seabury.] 

Historical  Magazine,  "Minutes  of  the  Convention  of  the  Clergy  of  Connecticut, 
1785,"  Vol.  Ill  (1934),  59-64. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  "Registry  of  Ordinations,"  in  Historical  Magazine,  Vol. 
XIII  (1944),  48-68. 

Sprague,  William  B.,  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit  (New  York, 
1859).  [This  is  Volume  V  of  Ammls  of  the  American  Pulpit.] 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bass,  Edward  (1726-1803),  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburyport,  1752- 
1803.  [First  bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1797-1803,  but  he  retained  the  rectorship 
of  the  above  parish.] 

Fisher,  Nathaniel  (1742-1812),  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Salem,  1782-1812. 

Lewis,  Stephen  C,  rector  of  Christ  Church  (the  Old  North  Church,  of  Paul 
Revere  fame),  Boston,  1778-17_85. 

Parker,  Samuel  (1744-1804),  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1779-1804.  [Second 
bishop  of  Massachusetts,  but  for  less  than  three  months,  September  14-Decem- 
ber  6,  1804.] 

Wheeler,  William  Willard  (1734-1810),  rector  of  the  united  Churches  of  Scituate, 
Marshfield,  Braintree,  and  Bridgewater,  1783-1810. 


SOURCES:   Batchelder,  Calvin  R.,  History  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  (2  vols. 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  1876.) 

Massachusetts,  Diocese  of,  "Minutes  of  the  First  Conventions  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  1784-1790/'  in  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  IX  (1940),  154-166. 

Sprague,  Wm.  B.,  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit  (New  York,  1859). 
[Contains  biographies  of  Bass,  Fisher,  Parker,  and  Wheeler.] 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

CossiT,  Ranna  (died,  1815),  of  Claremont,  1773-1785.  [Although,  because  he  was 
a  loyalist,  Cossit  was  restricted  to  Claremont,  he  held  services  throughout 
the  war,  and  his  congregation  increased  from  26  to  42  families.  First  S.  P.  G. 
missionary  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia:  Sydney,  1785-1805;  Yarmouth,  1806- 
1815.  Cossit  was  succeeded  in  New  Hampshire  by  John  Cosens  Ogden  (died, 
1800),  at  Portsmouth,  1786-1793,  and  vicinity.] 


SOURCE:  Batchelder,  C.  R.,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  133-312. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Badger,  Moses  (1743-1792),  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  1784-1786.  [Rector,  St. 
John's  Church,  Providence,  1786-1792.] 

Graves,  John  (died,  Nov.  14,  1785),  of  Providence,  Warwick,  and  Bristol. 

Oliver,  Thomas  Fitch  (died,  Jan.  25,  1797,  aged  48),  rector  of  St.  John'^  Church, 
Providence,  1785-1786.  [Oliver  (Harvard,  1775)  was  a  lay  reader  in  St. 
John's,  1777-1785,  and  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury:  deacon,  August  7, 
1785;  priest,  September  16,  1785.  St.  Michael's  Church,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
1786-1791 ;  Johnstown  and  Fort  Hunter,  N.  Y.,  1791-1795;  rector,  St.  Tiiomas' 
Church,  Baltimore,  1795-1797.] 


SOURCES:  Batchelder,  C.  R.,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  207-339;  Sprague,  W.  B., 
op.  cit.,  383-384;  Updike,  Wilkins,  A  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Narragansett,  Rhode  Island,  including  a  History  of  other  Episcopal  Churches 
in  the  State,  2nd  edition,  edited  by  Daniel  Goodwin  (3  vols.  Boston,  1907). 


VERMONT 

Nichols,  James  (1748-1829),  rector  of  St.  James'  Church,  Arlington,  1784-1788. 


SOURCES:  Dexter,  F.  B.,  Yale  Graduates,  Vol.  Ill,  425-427;  Batchelder,  C.  R., 
Manser,  G.  B.,  Bailey,  A.  H.,  Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Vermont  (New  York,  1870)  ;  Perry,  W.  S., 
History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  1587-1883  (2  vols.  Boston,  1885), 
Vol.  II,  179-180. 


THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

Compiled  by  Walter  H.  Stowe 

NEW  YORK 

INTRODUCTION 

During  the  colonial  era,  the  Anglican  Church  was  established  in  the  four 
lower  counties  only  of  New  York.  The  chief  support  of  the  Church  in  that  province 
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came  from  the  S.  P.  G.,  which,  between  1702  and  1785,  partially  supported  58 
missionaries  in  23  central  stations. 

The  first  constitution  of  New  York  State,  adopted  April  20,  1777,  provided 
in  Article  XXXV  for  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  granting  special  privileges  to 
any  particular  body  of  Christians.  This  constitution  did  not  actually  have  effect 
in  New  York  City  until  after  the  British  evacuation,  November  23,  1783.  [Dix, 
Morgan,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York,  I,  415 ; 
II,  2.] 

There  was  no  interference  with  church  property,  but  an  attempt  was  made  in 
the  legislature  to  confiscate  that  of  Trinity  Church.  Fortunately,  this  was  defeated, 
as  Trinity  was  to  be  the  principal  source  of  income  for  the  expansion  of  the  Church 
upstate  as  well  as  in  New  York  City. 

The  diocese  of  New  York  was  organized  in  1785,  and  its  first  bishop,  Dr. 
Samuel  Provoost,  was  consecrated  February  4,  1787,  in  London. 

Beach,  Abraham  (1740-1828),  assistant  minister.  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
1784-1811;  assistant  rector,  1811-1813. 

Bloomer,  Joshua  (c.  1735-1790),  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Jamaica,  St.  James' 
Church,  Newtown,  and  St.  George's,  Flushing — all  on  Long  Island,  1769-1790. 

MooRE,  Benjamin  (1748-1816),  assistant  minister,  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
City,  1784-1800.  [Rector,  Trinity  Church,  1800-1816;  assistant  bishop  of  New 
York,  1801-1815;  second  bishop,  1815-1816.] 

Moore,  Thomas  Lambert  (died,  1799),  rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  1782-1799.  [One  of  the  last  of  the  American  clergy  to  be  ordained 
in  England:  deacon,  Sept.  24,  1781;  priest,  Feb.  24,  1782.] 

Provoost,  Samuel  (1742-1815),  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  1784-1800. 
[First  bishop  of  New  York,  1787-1815,  but  inactive  after  1801,  when  he  re- 
signed.] 

Rowland,  John  Hamilton  (1746-1795),  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Staten 
Island,  1784-1787.  [Also,  for  part  of  the  same  period,  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey.] 

SOURCES:  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (for  Benj.  Moore  and  Provoost)  ; 
Dix,  Morgan,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  New 
York  (4  vols.  New  York,  1901),  Vol.  II;  Jones,  W.  Northey,  History  of 
St.  Peter's  Church  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  (1924)  ;  Journals  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York  1785- 
1819  (Reprint,  New  York,  1844)  ;  Sprague,  op.  cit.  (for  Beach,  Bloomer, 
Benj.  Moore,  and  Provoost)  ;  Thomas,  M.  H.,  Columbia  University:  Officers 
and  Alumni,  1754-1857  (New  York,  1936). 

NEW  JERSEY 

INTRODUCTION 

"The  Concessions  and  Agreements  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,"  brought  from 
England  in  1665  by  Philip  Carteret,  first  English  governor,  and  which  may  be 
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termed  New  Jersey's  first  constitution,  "contained  a  particularly  emphatic  guaran- 
tee of  religious  liberty."  [New  Jersey,  A  Guide  to  its  Present  and  Past,  compiled 
and  written  by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  the  W.  P.  A.  (New  York,  1939), 
p.  37.]    No  church  was  ever  established  in  New  Jersey. 

The  province  of  East  (i.  e..  North)  Jersey  was  largely  settled  by  Dutch 
and  New  England  Puritans;  West  (i.  e..  South)  Jersey,  by  Quakers.  In  1702, 
it  became  a  united  crown  colony  under  the  royal  governor  of  New  York.  In  1702, 
it  had  an  estimated  population  of  15,000;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  138,000. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Jersey  owes  its  beginnings,  under  God,  to  the 
S.  P.  G.,  which,  between  1702  and  1784,  sent  and  partially  supported  44  mis- 
sionaries in  27  central  stations.  There  was  no  self-supporting  parish  in  the  entire 
province. 

The  diocese  of  New  Jersey  was  organized  in  1785,  but  its  first  bishop,  Dr. 
John  Croes,  was  not  consecrated  until  thirty  years  later — November  19,  1815. 

Ayres,  William  (died,  c.  1817),  of  Spotswood  and  Freehold,  1768-1798. 

Chandler,  Thomas  Bradbury  (1726-1790),  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizabeth- 
town  (now  Elizabeth),  1751-1790.  [He  returned  to  his  parish  in  1785  after 
a  ten  years'  absence  in  England.] 

Frazer,  William  (1743-1795),  of  Amwell,  etc.,  1768-1788;  St.  Michael's,  Trenton, 
1788-1795. 

Ogden,  Uzal  (1744-1822),  Trinity  Church,  Newark.  [In  1785,  he  was  officiating  in 
three  places  alternately :  Newark,  Elizabethtown,  and  Trinity  Church,  New 
York  (the  last  named  for  17  Sundays  each  year).] 

Roe,  Samuel  (died,  Feb.  8,  1791,  aged  35),  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington: 
lay  reader,  Oct.  18,  1784-Sept.  16,  1785  [ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury:  deacon, 
Sept.  16,  1785;  priest,  Sept.  18,  1785] ;  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  1785-1786;  Dover, 
Delaware,  1786-1791.    [Roe  had  been  a  Methodist  before  ordination.] 

Spraggs,  Samuel  (died,  Sept.  7,  1794,  aged  47),  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Mount 
Holly,  1785-1790,  and  also  of  St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  1786-1790.  [Ordained 
by  Bishop  Seabury:  deacon,  Sept.  16,  1785;  priest,  Sept.  18,  1785.]  Rector, 
St.  John's,  Elizabethtown,  1791-1794,  where  he  died.  [Spraggs  had  been  a 
Methodist  before  ordination.] 

Note;  John  Hamilton  Rowland  (1746-1795)  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Perth 
Amboy,  1784-1787,  but  is  counted  under  New  York,  q.  v.,  because  he  was 
also  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Staten  Island,  at  the  same  time. 

SOURCES:  Clark,  Samuel  A.,  History  of  St.  John's  Church,  Elisabeth  Town, 
N.  J.  (New  York,  1857)  ;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (for  Ogden)  ; 
Hills,  George  M.,  History  of  the  Church  in  Burlington,  N.  /.  (Trenton, 
1885)  ;  Journals  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1785-1816  (reprint,  New  York,  1890)  ;  McCulloch, 
Samuel  C,  "Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler :  Anglican  Humanitarian  in  Colonial 
New  Jersey,"  in  British  Humanitarianism  (Philadelphia,  Church  Historical 
Society,  1950) ,  pp.  100-123 ;  Seabury,  Samuel,  "Registry  of  Ordinations,"  in 
Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  XIII  (1944),  46-48;  Schuyler,  Hamilton,  His- 
tory of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (Princeton,  1926). 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  William  White,  both  as  presbyter  and  bishop,  was  the 
most  influential  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  during  its  most  critical  period, 
and  that  his  primacy,  forty-one  years,  was  the  longest  in  its  entire  existence 
to  date,  the  history  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
bishop,  has  never  been  written.  This  explains  why  the  compilation  of  the  list 
of  clergy  in  that  diocese  in  1785 — not  more  than  nine  at  the  most — has  involved  so 
much  research. 

In  this  research  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  George  Fairchild,  librarian  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Rev.  John  G,  Hilton,  rector  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Carlisle;  to  the  Rev.  George  S.  McKinley,  rector  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Pequea ;  to  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  N.  R.  H.  Moor,  dean  of  Trinity  Cathedral, 
Pittsburgh,  and  to  Miss  Thelma  Dodge,  Cathedral  secretary;  and  to  Miss  Rose 
Demorest,  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania  Room,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Because  information  about  the  lesser  clergymen  in  this  list  is  not  readily  ac- 
cessible, the  data  concerning  them  are  given  more  fully  than  in  the  cases  of  An- 
drews, Magaw,  and  White. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  never  established  in  Pennsylvania.  Between  1702 
and  1783,  however,  the  salaries  of  all  its  47  clergy,  in  24  central  stations,  including 
Delaware,  but  excepting  those  on  the  staff  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  Phila- 
delphia (the  only  self-supporting  parish),  were  in  part  paid  by  the  S.  P.  G. 


Andrews,  John  (April  4,  1746-March  29,  1813),  principal  of  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  Philadelphia,  1785-1791 ;  vice-provost,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1791-1810;  provost,  1810-1812.  Andrews  had  been  prominent  in  or- 
ganizing the  diocese  of  Maryland  prior  to  his  removal  to  Philadelphia. 

[SEE:  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  I,  293-294;  Sprague,  W.  B., 
Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit  (New  York,  1859),  pp.  246-251.] 

Blackwell,  Robert  (May  6,  1748-February  12,  1831),  was  the  son  of  Col.  Jacob 
Blackwell  and  great-grandson  of  Robert  Blackwell,  for  whom  "Blackwell's 
Island"  in  the  East  River,  New  York,  is  named.  College  of  New  Jersey 
(now  Princeton),  A.  B.,  1768;  King's  College  (now  Columbia),  A.  B.,  1770; 
College  of  New  Jersey,  A.  M.,  1771 ;  D.  D.,  1788. 

Ordained  priest  by  Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  bishop  of  London,  June  11,  1772; 
licensed  for  New  Jersey,  June  11,  1772.  S.  P.  G.  missionary  in  Gloucester 
County  (Gloucester,  Waterford,  and  Greenwich),  New  Jersey,  1772-1777.  Dis- 
missed from  the  Society's  service  for  joining  the  Continental  army. 

In  1777,  he  joined  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge  as  chaplain  and 
surgeon  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Brigade.  The  certification  of  General  An- 
thony Wayne  that  he  had  "subscribed  the  Oath  as  directed  by  Congress"  is  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Assistant  minister,  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  Philadelphia,  1781- 
1811,  at  £350  per  year.  Active  in  the  organization  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  deputy  to  the  General  Convention:  1785,  1786  (both  sessions),  1789 
(both  sessions),  1795,  1799,  1801,  1804,  1808.  Resigned  because  of  ill  health 
at  the  age  of  63,  but  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  and  officiated  oc- 
casionally. Succeeded  in  his  post  by  the  Rev.  Jackson  Kemper,  later  first  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  the  Church. 
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[SOURCES:  Dorr,  Benjamin,  Historical  Account  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia 
(New  York  &  Philadelphia,  1841)  ;  Pascoe,  C.  F.,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  (2  vols.  London,  1901)  ;  archives,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.] 

Campbell,  John  (1752-May  16,  1819,  aged  67),  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  who 
went  to  England  for  orders  in  1772,  and  was  ordained  about  June  11,  1773, 
as  he  was  licensed  on  that  date  by  the  bishop  of  London  for  Stratton-Major 
Parish,  Virginia.  But  he  remained  in  England  until  the  war  was  over,  and 
never  served  that  parish.  Returned  to  America  following  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
(September  3,  1783). 

Rector  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  York  and  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania, 
1784-1804.  In  York,  the  rectory  and  the  academy  were  built  largely  through 
his  exertions,  for  the  erection  of  which  he  collected  money,  principally  in 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Lancaster. 

Rector,  St.  John's  Church,  Carlisle,  1793-1819.  Buried  in  the  graveyard 
set  out  by  the  Penn  brothers  in  Carlisle. 

[SOURCES:  Carlisle's  Old  Graveyard;  Gibson,  John,  History  of  York  County, 
p.  533;  History  of  Cumberland  and  Adams  Counties  (Chicago,  1886),  p.  212; 
Journals  of  General  Convention,  Perry's  reprints  (3  vols.  Claremont,  N.  H., 
1874)  ;  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  28,  pp.  67-68; 
Stowe,  W.  H.  (ed.).  Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop  William  White  (Philadelphia, 
1937),  p.  82;  Wing,  Conway  P.  (ed.),  History  of  Cumberland  County  (1879).] 

CuRRiE,  William  (1698-1803,  aged  105),  was  born  and  educated  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, and  was  a  nonconformist  minister  before  taking  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  He  received  the  king's  bounty,  October  7,  1736,  and  presumably 
received  Anglican  orders  about  that  time, 

S.  P.  G.  missionary  to  the  Welsh  in  Pennsylvania:  St.  David's,  Radnor, 
1736-1776;  St.  James',  Lower  Providence,  1736-1776;  Bangor  Church,  Caernar- 
von, 1739-1743 ;  St.  Thomas',  Whitemarsh,  1742-1743 ;  St.  Peter's  in  the  Great 
Valley,  1751-1776. 

When  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  was  organized  in  1784,  Mr.  Currie 
was  86  years  old,  and  Dr.  White  reported  at  that  time  that  his  "Age  &  In- 
firmities prevent  his  officiating."  Nevertheless,  the  calls  for  the  meeting  of  May 
24th,  1784,  "addressed  to  y®  Churches  formerly  included  in  y^  Mission  of 
Radnor"  were  "enclosed  under  Cover  to  y^  rev<i  W.  Currie  their  former 
Pastor." 

[SOURCES :  Futhey,  &  Cope,  History  of  Chester  County,  p.  509;  Pascoe,  C.  F., 
op.  cit.,  II,  851 ;  Perry,  W.  S.,  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church, 
II,  23;  Stowe,  W.  H.  (ed.),  op.  cit.,  p.  82.] 

HuTCHiNS,  Joseph  (1747-April  29,  1833,  aged  86),  was  a  native  of  Barbados,  West 
Indies,  the  son  of  Henry  Hutchins,  but  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia (now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania)  :  entered  May  3,  1762;  A.  M., 
gratiae  causa,  1767;  D.  D.,  1790. 

Ordained  in  England,  probably  in  1771,  his  license  for  Barbados  from 
the  bishop  of  London  being  dated  June  13,  1771,  and  there  he  probably  served 
during  the  war. 

Rector,  St.  James'  Church,  Lancaster,  1783-1788;  professor  of  EngHsh 
language  and  belles  lettres.  Franklin  College  (now  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege), 1787-1788. 

After  1788,  he  returned  to  Barbados,  and  again  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  conducted  a  school  and  where  he  died.  Member,  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  1768,  and  author  of  An  Abstract  of  the  First  Principles  of 
English  Grammar,  which  went  through  three  editions. 
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[SOURCES:  Klein,  H.  M.  J.,  and  Diller,  W.  F.,  History  of  St.  James  Church, 
2744-1944  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1944)  ;  Stowe,  W.  H.  (ed.),  op.  cit.,  pp.  22n,  82; 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the 
Matriculates  of  the  College,  p.  12.] 

Illing,  Fraugott  Frederick  (1729- July  11,  1800,  aged  71),  was  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  August  24,  1772,  and  assigned  to  Juniata,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  probably  ordained  about  that  time  or  earlier. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  London,  October 
13,  1773,  states : 

''Mr  Illing  whom  your  Lordship  sent  out,  is  as  [Richard] 
Peters  [then  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia]  represents 
him  a  worthy  man."  [W.  S.  Perry,  Historical  Collections  of  the 
American  Church:  Pennsylvania,  p.  461.] 

Rector,  St.  John's,  Piquea.,  1784-1788.  Buried  in  the  Bangor  Churchyard. 

[SOURCES :  Illing,  F.  F.,  Register  of  Marriages  and  Baptisms  (Harrisburg, 
1891)  ;  Perry,  W.  S.,  supra;  Perry,  W.  S.,  History  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  II,  24;  Ross,  R.  Chester,  History  of  St.  John's  Church,  Pequea.] 

Magaw,  Samuel  (1735-December  1,  1812),  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  one  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. Ordained  in  England,  1767.  S.  P.  G.  missionary  in  Delaware,  1767- 
1777,  but  continued  to  officiate  there  after  being  dismissed  by  the  S.  P.  G.  for 
being  a  patriot.  Rector,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Philadelphia,  1781-1804. 

[SOURCES:  Rightmyer,  N.  W.,  The  Anglican  Church  in  Delaware  (Philadel- 
phia, 1947),  pp.  61-65;  Sprague,  W.  B.,  op.  cit.,  p.  246n.] 

Mitchell,  George,  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London,  April  6,  1774,  to  Stepney 
Parish,  Maryland,  and  presumably  was  ordained  about  that  time  or  earlier. 

He  arrived  in  Maryland,  October  26,  1774,  and  he  performed  marriages 
in  Washington  County,  Maryland,  1778-1780. 

In  conection  with  the  call  to  organize  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1784,  Dr.  William  White's  records  of  April  6,  1784,  state: 

*Tt  appearing  that  the  Rev^  Mr  Illing  is  y^  minister  of 
ye  epl :  ch :  in  Caernarvon  &  Piquea  &  that  y©  revd  Mr  Mitchell 
had  gathered  a  Congregation  at  Fort  Pitt  [Pittsburgh],  y©  Clergy 
wrote  to  those  Gentn  inviting  them  to  y®  Meeting  together  with 
Delegates  from  their  Vestries  ..."  [Perry,  W.  S.,  History  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church,  II,  24.] 

Nothing  further  has  thus  far  been  discovered  about  Mitchell. 

[SOURCES:  "Clergymen  Licensed  to  the  American  Colonies  by  the  Bishops  of 
London,  1745-1781,"  in  Historical  Magazine,  XIII  (June,  1944),  p.  139; 
Perry,  W.  S.,  supra;  Archives,  Pennsylvania  Room,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh.]  '  s  y 

White,  William  (April  4,  1748- July  17,  1836),  rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St. 
Peter's,  Philadelphia,  1779-1836;  first  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  1787-1836;  pre- 
sidmg  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  July  28,  1789-October  3,  1789,  and 
September  8,  1795- July  17,  1836. 

[SOUI^CES:  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XX,  121-122;  Stowe,  W.  H. 
(ed.),  Life  and  Letters  of  Bishop  William  White  (Philadelphia,  1937).] 
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DELAWARE  AND  MARYLAND 

Compiled  by  Nelson  W.  Rightmyer,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  The  Divinity  School  in  Philadelphia 

DELAWARE 

INTRODUCTION 

No  church  was  established  in  Delaware,  which  in  colonial  times  was  the 
"Lower  Counties"  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  governor  of  the  latter 
as  the  chief  executive,  but  with  a  separate  legislature  beginning  in  1704,  and  a 
separate  executive  council  beginning  in  1710. 

The  Anglican  work  in  Delaware  was  supported  by  the  S.  P.  G.,  which  ac- 
counted it  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  until  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  diocese  of  Delaware  was  organized  in  1786,  but  it  had  no  bishop  of  its 
own  until  October  12,  1841,  when  Dr.  Alfred  Lee  was  consecrated. 

Thorne,  Sydenham  (1748-1793),  of  Mispillion  Mission  (Milford). 
Wharton,  Charles  Henry  (1748-1833),  of  Immanuel  Church,  New  Castle. 

SOURCE:  RiGHTMYER,  Nelson  W.,  The  Anglican  Church  in  Delaware  (Phila- 
delphia, Church  Historical  Society,  1947). 

MARYLAND 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Anglican  Church  was  established  in  Maryland  by  an  act  which  finally 
became  effective  in  1702.  It  was  virtually  disestablished  on  November  1,  1776, 
since  on  that  date  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  ceased  being  paid  from  taxes. 

There  is  no  one  accurate  source  concerning  the  Church  in  Maryland.  This 
list  has  been  compiled  from  my  files  based  upon  research  in  manuscript  sources 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  Accessible  references  to  certain 
particular  clergymen  are  noted,  where  known.  The  diocese  of  Maryland  was 
organized  in  1783.  The  Journals  of  that  diocese  for  1784  and  1786,  and  tiieir 
lists  of  clergy,  have  been  used  to  check  those  clergymen  who  were  in  residence 
there  at  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  first  General  Convention,  September  27, 
1785. 

Armer,  Samuel,  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Washington  College,  Chester- 
town,  1783-1792,  St.  Luke's,  Queen  Anne  County,  1785-1790. 

Bell,  Hamilton,  Jr.  (1740-1794),  of  Stepney  Parish,  Somerset  County. 

Bowie,  John  (1747-1802),  of  St.  Peter's,  Talbot  County. 

Claggett,  Thomas  John  (1743-1816),  of  St.  Paul's,  Prince  George  County.  First 
bishop  of  Maryland,  1792-1816.  [See  Utley,  Charles  B.,  Life  and  Times  of 
.  .  .  (Chicago,  1913).] 
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Cutting,  Leonard  (1725-1794),  of  All  Hallows',  Worcester  County.  [See  Sprague, 
W.  B.,  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit  (New  York,  1859),  pp. 
223-226.] 

Duncan,  William,  of  William  and  Mary,  Charles  County. 

Ferguson,  Colin  (1751-1806),  of  St.  Paul's,  Kent  County.  [See  Sprague,  pp.  342- 
345.] 

Gantt,  Edward,  M.  D.  (1741-1837),  sustained  himself  by  practicing  medicine  while 
rector  of  Queen  Anne's  Parish_,  Prince  George  County.  Dr.  Gantt  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  chaplain  to  the  United  States  Senate  after  1800.  [See  Sprague, 
p.  311.] 

Gantt,  Edward,  Jr.  (1759-1810),  of  Christ  Church,  Calvert  County.  [Gantt  and 
Mason  Locke  Weems  (see  below)  were  the  first  Americans  to  be  ordained 
in  England  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  law  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king  was  abrogated  in  August,  1784 :  deacon,  September  5,  1784,  by  the 
bishop  of  Chester ;  priest,  a  week  later,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.] 

Gates,  Thomas  (d.  1832),  of  St.  Anne's,  Annapolis. 

GoLDiE,  George  (1741-1791),  of  King  &  Queen  Parish,  St.  Mary's  County. 

Gordon,  John  (1720-1790),  of  St.  Michael's,  Talbot  County. 

Hanna,  William  (1737-1785),  of  Westminster  Parish,  Anne  Arundel  County. 

Harrison,  Walter  (cl748-cl798),  of  Durham,  Charles  County. 

Higginbotham,  Ralph  (d.  1813),  master  in  King  William's  School  (St.  John's 
College),  and  of  St.  Anne's,  Anne  Arundel  County. 

Keene,  Samuel  (1734-1810),  of  Dorchester,  Dorchester  County.  [See  Sprague, 
op.  cit.,  p.  311.] 

Messenger,  Joseph  (d.  1810),  of  William  &  Mary's,  St.  Mary's  County. 

Read,  Thomas  (18  Mar.,  1748-1838),  of  Prince  George's,  Montgomery  County. 

Sebastian,  Benjamin  (1739-1832),  of  Christ  Church,  Calvert  County. 

Sloan  Samuel,  listed  as  without  parish  connections  in  Journals  of  both  1784  and 
1786.    Had  an  academy  in  Coventry,  Somerset  County. 

Smith,  William  (1727-1803),  of  St.  Paul's  and  Chester,  Kent  County.  [See  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,  XVII,  353-357;  Sprague,  op.  cit.,  158-163; 
uf/^T         '  ^'       ^^^^^^^^  Smith:  Educator  and  Churchman  (Philadelphia, 


Smith,  William  (1752-1821),  of  Stepney,  Somerset.  [See  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  XVII,  358-359;  Sprague,  345-349.] 

Stephen,  John  (1741-1786),  of  All  Faith's,  St.  Mary's  County. 

Stewart,  John,  listed  without  parish  in  diocesan  Journals  of  1784  and  1786.  No 
other  notice  of  him. 

Thomson,  William  (1735-1785  or  1786),  of  St.  Stephen's,  Cecil  County. 
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TiNGLEY,  Samuel  (cl745-1800),  of  Coventry,  Somerset,  where  he  had  an  academy. 
[See  Rightmyer,  N.  W.,  Anglican  Church  in  Delaware  (Philadelphia,  1947), 
pp.  89-91,  95,  132,  169-171.] 

Walker,  Francis,  of  Shrewsbury,  Kent  County. 

Weems,  Mason  Locke  (1759-1825),  of  All  Hallows',  Anne  Arundel  County.  [See 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIX,  604-605;  see  also,  Wallace,  Jerry, 
A  Parson  at  Large  (published  by  the  author),  Springfield,  111.,  1934).] 

West,  William  (1737-1791),  of  St.  Paul's,  Baltimore.    [See  Sprague,  pp.  208-211.] 

WiLMER,  James  Jones  (1749-1814),  of  St.  George's,  Harford  County.  [See  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,  XX,  313-314.] 

THE  SOUTH 
VIRGINIA 

Compiled  by  G.  MacLaren  Brydon,  Historiographer  of  tlie  Diocese  of 
Virginia,  and  Senior  Associate  Editor  of 
Historical  Magazine 

INTRODUCTION 

The  list  of  clergymen  below,  fifty-six  in  number,  comprises  those  who  were  resi- 
dent in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia  in 
May,  1785. 

The  act  disestablishing  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia  was  adopted  in  De- 
cember, 1784,  and  in  1802  the  act  for  seizing  the  glebes  (i.  e.,  the  houses  and  lands 
owned  by  the  parish  churches  for  the  use  of  the  clergy)  was  passed.  This  latter 
seizure  was  not  done  in  any  other  state,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  disallowed  the  action  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  which  was  in  1802  a  part  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Brydon.  G.  MacLaren  Brydon,  "Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Virginia  in  the 
Revolutionary  Period,"  in  the  four  issues  of  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  Vol.  XLI, 

D.  A.  B.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (22  vols.). 

Goodwin.  E.  L.  Goodwin,  "A  List  of  the  Colonial  Clergy  in  Virginia  from  1607 
to  1785,"  in  The  Colonial  Church  in  Virginia  (Milwaukee  and  London,  1927), 
pp.  241-320. 

Heitman.  Heitman,  Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army. 
K.  B.  King's  Bounty. 

Meade.  Wm.  Meade,  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginia  (2  vols.). 
[Originally  published  in  1857.  Later  editions,  since  1910,  with  Wise's  Digested 
Index  (1910),  pp.  114,  as  an  appendix  to  Vol  II,  are  more  valuable  for  ready 
reference.] 
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THE  VIRGINIA  CLERGY  AS  OF  MAY,  1785 

Andrews,  Robert:  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  graduate  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia. Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  Dec.  26,  1772;  K.  B.,  Virginia, 
Jan.  19,  1773.  Professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  William  and  Mary  College, 
and  later  professor  of  mathematics  after  religious  subjects  were  removed  from 
the  college  under  the  Commonwealth.  Chaplain,  Second  Virginia  Regiment 
in  Continental  Army,  1777.  Private  secretary  to  Governor  and  Major-General 
of  militia,  Thomas  Nelson,  during  the  Yorkt'own  campaign,  1781.  Minister*  of 
York-Hampton  Parish,  York  County,  1784-85.  Gave  up  the  ministry,  c.  1786 
because  of  desperate  financial  situation  throughout  Virginia.  Elected  lay  dele- 
gate from  Bruton  Parish,  Williamsburg,  to  diocesan  conventions,  and  was  lay 
deputy  from  Virginia  to  the  meetings  of  the  General  Convention,  1789,  *92, 
'95  and  '98.  Died,  1804.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Heitman;  Calendar,  Virginia 
State  Papers,  III;  Tyler,  History  and  Work  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege.] 

Balmain,  Alexander :  born  in  Scotland,  1740.  Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia, 
October  11,  1772.  K.  B.,  Va.,  October  20,  1772.  Curate  of  Augusta  Parish, 
Augusta  County,  \77Z-77.  Elected  a  member  of  Committee  of  Safety  of  Au- 
gusta County.  Chaplain,  13th  Virginia  Regiment,  Continental  Army,  Feb.  20, 
1777.  Brigade  Chaplain,  Gen.  Muhlenburg's  Brigade,  May  22,  1778,  to  June, 
1780.  Served  as  chaplain  for  six  years  until  1783.  Became  minister  of  Frederick 
Parish,  Frederick  County,  in  1785,  and  held  that  charge  until  his  death  about 
1820.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Heitman;  Meade;  Colonial  Vestry  Book  of  Augusta 
Parish;  War  Records,  Virginia  State  Library.] 

Barret,  Robert:  a  native  of  Virginia.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1737.  Master  of  the 
Indian  School,  William  and  Mary  College,  1737.  Became  minister  of  St. 
Martin's  Parish,  Hanover  County,  as  early  as  1738  or  1739,  and  held  that 
charge  until  1787,  and  perhaps  later.    [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Blagrove,  Benjamin:  son  of  John,  of  Oxford.  Matriculated  Oxford  University, 
1764.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  March  5,  1772.  K.  B.,  Va.,  March  10,  1772. 
Minister  of  Southwark  Parish,  Surry  County,  1773-76,  and  perhaps  later. 
Member  of  County  Committee  of  Safety  for  Surry  County.  Chaplain  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1783.  "Ordinary  to  the  public  jail"  in  1784.  Minister  of 
Martin's  Brandon  Parish,  Prince  George  County,  1785-87;  minister  of  West- 
over  Parish,  1787;  minister  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  New  Kent  County,  1789. 
Preached  before  General  Washington  and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July 
4,  1790.  Died  in  September,  1791,  and  was  buried  in  St.  John's  Churchyard, 
Richmond,  with  Masonic  honors.   [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Bland,  William:  a  native  of  Virginia;  student  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
1758-63.  Ordained  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  June  24,  1767;  K.  B.,  Va.,  July 
15,  1767.  Minister  of  James  City  Parish,  James  City  County,  from  shortly 
after  his  ordination  until  1777.  Chaplain,  First  Virginia  Regiment  [State 
Militia],  1776,  and  perhaps  later.  Minister  of  Warwick  Parish,  Warwick 
County,  1785.  Minister  of  Elizabeth  City  Parish,  Elizabeth  City  County,  1786. 
Claimed  to  be  minister  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Norfolk,  in  1790,  but  his  claim 
was  disallowed  by  the  diocesan  convention.  Intemperate  in  later  years,  and 
was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  Bishop  Madison  in  1794.  [Goodwin;  Brydon; 
Meade:  Tyler,  Cradle  of  the  Republic;  War  Records,  State  of  Virginia;  Auto- 
graph letters  in  J.  P.  Morgan  Collection,  N.  Y.] 

*Under  the  Canons  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  adopted  in  1785  the  use  of  the 
term  "rector"  was  not  permitted;  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  was  canonically  called 
its  minister.    That  word  is  so  used  throughout  this  list. 
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Bracken,  John:  ordained  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  July  6,  1772.  K.  B.,  Va., 
July  28,  1772.  Minister  of  Bruton  Parish,  Williamsburg,  1773-1818.  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  William  and  Mary  College,  1775-79.  President,  and 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  college,  1812-14.  Secretary  of  diocesan 
convention,  1786,  1789;  deputy  to  the  General  Convention,  1789  and  1799. 
Elected  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1812,  but  declined.  Died  July  15,  1818.  [Good- 
win; Brydon;  Tyler,  William  &  Mary  College.  See  also  Historical  Maga- 
zine, X:  354-89.] 

Brunskill,  John:  son  of  Richard  of  Upmanhall,  Westmoreland,  England.  B.  A. 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  University,  1741/2.  Probably  minister  of  Cum- 
berland Parish,  Lunenburg  County,  in  1748.  Minister  of  Raleigh  Parish, 
Amelia  County,  1754-76.  His  congregation  deserted  him  on  account  of  his 
loyalist  sentiments,  but  he  continued  to  live  on  the  glebe  of  the  parish.  He 
resumed  the  charge  of  the  parish  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  held  the 
charge  until  his  death  in  1804.   [Goodwin;  Brydon.] 

Buchan,  Robert:  Licensed  for  Virginia,  March  16,  1772;  K.  B.,  Va.,  March  20, 
1772.  Minister  of  Amherst  Parish  in  Nelson  County,  1780;  minister  of  Over- 
wharton  Parish,  Stafford  County,  1785-1804.    [Goodwin;  Brydon.] 

Buchanan,  John:  born  in  Scotland  in  1743.  Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia, 
August  13,  1775.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Sept.  5,  1775.  Minister  of  Lexington  Parish  in 
Amherst  County,  in  1780.  Assistant  minister  of  Henrico  Parish,  1785.  Minis- 
ter of  Henrico  Parish,  Henrfco  County,  1785  until  his  death  in  1822.  [Good- 
win ;  Brydon ;  Meade ;  the  book,  The  Two  Parsons,  by  Mumford,  is  a  biographi- 
cal account  of  Dr.  Buchanan  and  his  friend  and  fellow-minister  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Richmond,  Rev.  John  D.  Blair.] 

Burgess,  Henry  John:  born  in  Virginia,  in  1744,  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Burgess. 
K.  B.,  North  Carolina,  Nov.  11,  1768.  Missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  stationed 
in  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Edgecomb  County,  N.  C,  1769-70.  Minister  of  Newport 
Parish,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Virginia,  1770-76  and  later.  Member  of  Isle  of 
Wight  County  Committee  of  Safety  in  1775.  Minister  in  Southampton  County 
for  a.  time  during  the  Revolution  and  taught  school.  Minister  of  Suffolk 
Parish,  Nansemond  County,  in  1778.  Was  captured  by  British  forces  in  1779 
and  imprisoned.  Minister  of  Southwark  Parish,  Surry  County,  in  1785  and 
later.  Minister  of  Nottoway  Parish  in  Southampton  County  ,  in  1795.  Died  in 
1797.    [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Cameron,  John:  born  in  Scotland;  graduate,  King's  College,  Aberdeen;  ordained, 
1770.  Probably  minister  of  Cornwall  Parish,  Charlotte  County,  1770-73. 
Minister,  St.  James  Parish,  Mecklenburg  County,  1774-1784;  minister  of  Bristol 
Parish,  Dinwiddle  County,  1784-93;  minister  of  Nottoway  Parish,  Nottoway 
County,  1793-95 ;  minister  of  Cumberland  Parish,  Lunenburg  County,  1795 
until  his  death  in  1815.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Cumberland  Parish, 
by  Landon  C.  Bell.] 

Carter,  Jesse:  licensed  for  Virginia,  October  21,  1772.  K,  B.,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1772. 
Minister  of  Drysdale  Parish,  King  and  Queen  and  Caroline  Counties,  1778  to 
1804.   [Goodwin;  Brydon.] 

Clay,  Charles :  born  in  Virginia  about  1744.  Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia, 
June  7,  1769.  K.  B.,  Va.,  June  8,  1769.  Minister  of  St.  Anne's  Parish,  Albe- 
marle County,  1769-1785;  minister  of  Manchester  Parish,  Chesterfield  County, 
1785-86.  Withdrew  from  pastoral  work,  and  lived  in  Bedford  County  until 
his  death  in  1824.  Delegate  from  Bedford  County  to  the  Virginia  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1788,  at  which  Virginia  voted  to  accept  the  proposed 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 
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Craig,  James,  of  Lunenburg:  licensed  for  Virginia,  Sept.  30,  1758.  K.  B.,  Vir- 
ginia, Oct.  11,  1758.  Minister  of  Cumberland  Parish,  Lunenburg  County,  from 
1759 'until  his  death  in  1795.  Owned  and  operated  a  mill  which  was  engaged 
in  furnishing  flour  to  the  Continental  Army.  Was  captured  and  imprisoned  by 
Col.  Tarleton  in  a  raid  into  Lunenburg  County,  and  required  to  give  parole 
not  to  take  up  arms  or  commit  any  act  against  the  success  of  the  British 
arms.  A  petition  signed  by  nearly  a  hundred  citizens  was  sent  to  Major- 
General  Nelson  of  the  Virginia  forces,  asking  that  efifort  be  made  to  have 
Parson  Craig  exchanged  for  a  captured  British  officer,  because  of  his  value 
to  the  American  cause.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Bell,  The  Old  Free  State.] 

Craig,  James,  of  Fauquier :  son  of  Philip,  of  London ;  B.  A.  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  1746.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  March  31,  1755.  K.  B.,  Va.,  April  4, 
1755.  Minister  of  Hamilton  Parish,  Fauquier  County,  from  1758,  and  perhaps 
before,  until  1799.    [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

CuRRiE,  David,  of  Edinburgh:  Ordained  for  Virginia  in  1740  or  1742.  Minister 
of  Christ  Church  Parish  and  St.  Mary's  White  Chapel  Church  Parish,  both 
in  Lancaster  County,  for  fifty  years,  and  died  in  1791  or  1792.  [Goodwin; 
Brydon;  Meade.] 

Davenport,  Joseph:  born  in  Williamsburg^  educated  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege; licensed  for  Virginia,  October  12,  1755;  K.  B.,  Va.,  Oct.  23,  1755. 
Minister  of  Charles  Parish,  York  County,  from  1757  until  1787,  and  perhaps 
later.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Bell,  Vestry  Book  of  Charles  Parish.] 

Davies,  Price :  born  1732,  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  of  Moughtrey,  County  Mont- 
gomery, England.  B.  A.,  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  1754.  Minister  of 
Blissland  Parish,  New  Kent  and  James  City  Counties,  from  1763  until  1792. 
[Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Davis,  Thomas:  from  Charles  City  County.  Usher,  William  and  Mary  College, 
1768.  Ordained,  1773;  licensed  for  Virginia,  September  21,  1773;  K.  B.,  Va., 
Oct.  13,  1773.  Minister  of  Elizabeth  River  Parish,  Norfolk  County,  \77Z-76, 
circa.  Chaplain,  First  Continental  Dragoons,  from  Dec.  10,  1776,  to  ;  chap- 
lain. Fourth  Virginia  Regiment.  Captured  by  British  forces  in  1779.  Minister 
St.  Stephen's  Parish,  Northumberland  County,  1779-1792;  minister  of  Fair- 
fax Parish,  Fairfax  County,  1792  to  1806.  He  officiated  at  the  funeral  of 
General  George  Washington  in  1799.  Minister  again  of  Elizabeth  River  Parish, 
1806-08.  Minister  of  Hungars  Parish,  Northampton  County,  from  1808  until 
his  death  a  few  years  later.    [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Heitman.] 

Dick,  Archibald :  ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  March  26,  1762.  K,  B.,  Va., 
March  26,  1762.  Mentioned  in  Drysdale  Parish,  Caroline  and  King  and  Queen 
Counties,  in  1764.  Minister  of  St.  Margaret's  Parish,  Caroline  County,  1773 
until  1799,  and  perhaps  after.    [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Emmerson,  Arthur:  born  in  Virginia,  probably  son  of  Rev.  Arthur  Emmerson, 
Sr.,  minister  of  Accomac  Parish  in  1754.  Student,  William  and  Mary  College, 
1758.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  Sept.  29,  1768.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1768.  Minister 
of  Meherrin  Parish,  Brunswick  (now  Greeneville)  County,  1773-76,  circa; 
minister  of  Suffolk  Parish,  Nansemond  County,  in  1785  and  before;  minister 
of  Portsmouth  Parish,  Norfolk  County,  1785  to  1801,  and  perhaps  later. 
Represented  Suffolk  Parish  in  the  diocesan  convention  of  1785.  [Goodwin; 
Brydon;  Meade.] 
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Fontaine,  James  Maury :  born  in  Virginia,  son  of  Rev.  Francis  Fontaine  of  York- 
Hampton  Parish,  York  County.  Student  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Ordained 
in  1762,  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  October  10,  1763.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Dec.  8,  1763. 
Minister  of  Petsworth  Parish,  Gloucester  County,  1762-64;  minister  of  Ware 
Parish,  Gloucester  County,  from  1764  until  his  death  in  1795.  [Goodwin; 
Brydon;  Meade.] 

GiBERNE,  Isaac  William:  licensed  for  Virginia  in  1758,  and  came  to  Virginia  in 
1759.  Received  K.  B.,  Va.,  Feb.  12,  1765.  Minister  of  Hanover  Parish  in 
King  George  County,  in  1761  and  before;  minister  of  Lunenburg  Parish  in 
Richmond  County  from  1762  until  1795  and  after.  Member  and  moderator 
of  Richmond  County  Committee  of  Safety  in  1774.  [Goodwin;  Brydon; 
Meade.] 

Grayson,  Spence:  born  in  Virginia  in  1734.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  May  29,  1771. 
K,  B.,  Va.,  June  26,  1771.  Minister  of  Cameron  Parish,  Loudoun  County, 
1773-76,  circa.  Chaplain  of  Grayson's  Additional  Regiment,  from  May,  1777, 
to  April  22,  1779.  Returned  to  Cameron  Parish,  1779.  Minister  of  Dettingen 
Parish,  Prince  William  County  from  1784  until  his  death  in  1798.  [Goodwin; 
Brydon;  Meade;  Heitman.] 

Griffith,  David :  born  in  New  York,  1742.  K.  B.,  New  Jersey,  September  3,  1770. 
Studied  medicine  in  England  and  served  as  surgeon  in  British  forces  in  Portu- 
gal, and  in  America,  before  his  ordination  to  the  ministry.  Missionary  of  the 
S.  P.  G.,  appointed  to  Gloucester  and  Waterford,  New  Jersey,  in  1770.  Minis- 
ter of  Shelburne  Parish,  Loudoun  County,  Virginia,  1771-1776.  Surgeon  and 
chaplain,  Third  Virginia  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Army,  1776  to  1779. 
Minister  of  Fairfax  Parish,  Fairfax  County,  from  1780  until  his  death  in  1789. 
Was  elected  first  bishop  of  Virginia  in  1786,  but  resigned  his  election  and 
died  in  1789.  Deputy  to  the  first  General  Convention  in  1785  and  president 
in  the  session  of  1786.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  D.  A.  B.;  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit;  Historical  Magazine,  IX :  194- 
230;  Heitman;  Virginia  Revolutionary  Records.] 

GuRLEY,  George:  K.  B.,  Va.,  Oct.  4,  1764.  Minister  of  St.  Luke's  Parish,  South- 
ampton County,  from  1771  and  before,  until  1792  and  perhaps  later.  [Good- 
win; Brydon;  Meade.] 

Holt,  John  V/hite:  licensed  for  Virginia,  June  11,  1776.  K.  B.,  Va.,  June  21,  1776. 
Minister  of  Russell  Parish,  Bedford  County,  from  1777  until  1787,  and  perhaps 
later.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Early,  Campbell  Chronicles.] 

HoPKiNSON,  Thomas :  K.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  October  3,  1773.  Minister  of  Kingston 
Parish,  Mathews  County,  Virginia,  1784-86.  [Goodwin;  Kingston  Parish  Ves- 
try Book.] 

Hubard,  William :  born  in  Virginia ;  student,  William  and  Mary  College,  1759-62. 
Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  April  23,  1766.  K.  B.,  Va.,  May  1,  1766. 
Minister  of  Warwick  Parish,  Warwick  County,  \77Z-76,  circa.  Minister  of 
Newport  Parish,  Isle  of  Wight  County,  after  the  Revolution,  until  his  death  in 
1802    [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Jarratt,  Devereux:  born  in  New  Kent  County,  Virginia,  in  1733.  Ordained  Dec. 
25,  1762.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  Dec.  28,  1762.  K.  B.,  Jan.  26,  1763.  Minister 
of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddie  County,  from  1763  until  his  death  in  1801.  Most 
noted  of  the  earlier  Virginia  Evangelicals,  and  a  sympathetic  leader  at  first 
in  the  Methodist  movement,  but  bitterly  opposed  to  their  schism.  [Goodwin; 
Brydon;  Meade;  D.  A.  B.;  Historical  Magazine,  V,  47-64;  autobiography, 
Life  of  Devereux  Jarratt;  Bennett,  History  of  Methodism  in  Virginia.] 
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Jones,  Edward:  born  in  Virginia.  Student,  William  and  Mary  College,  1767. 
Licensed  for  North  Carolina,  May  29,  1767.  Missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G., 
stationed  at  St.  Stephen's,  Johnston  County,  North  Carolina,  1769-70.  Minister 
of  St.  Mark's  Parish,  Culpeper  County,  Virginia,  XTIZ-ll minister  of  North 
Farnham  Parish,  Richmond  County,  1785,  and  perhaps  before,  until  1787. 
He  was  presented  for  ecclesiastical  trial  in  1786,  and  the  case  was  pre- 
sented to  the  diocesan  convention  in  1787.  The  action  taken  by  the  con- 
vention is  not  recorded,  and  it  is  not  known  if  he  left  his  parish  in  con- 
sequence of  the  trial.  He  seems  to  have  become  the  minister  of  Hardy  Parish 
in  Hardy  County  (now  in  West  Virginia),  and  remained  until  his  death  in 
1795.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Will-Book  of  Hardy  County  Court,  which 
includes  the  year  1795.] 

Kenner,  Rodham,  Jr.:  son  or  grandson  of  Rev.  Rodham  Kenner  of  Virginia,  oh. 
1734.  Ordained  probably  in  1772.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  September  21,  1772. 
K.  B.,  Va.,  Oct.  10,  1772.  Minister  of  Hanover  Parish,  King  George  County, 
1780  to  1785,  and  then  retired  from  pastoral  work.   [Goodwin;  Brydon.] 

Klug,  Samuel :  born  in  Virginia,  son  of  Rev.  George  Samuel  Klug,  a  Lutheran 
minister  in  Madison  County,  Virginia,  1739-64.  Usher  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  1766.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  June  11,  1768.  K.  B.,  Va.,  June  21, 
1768.  Minister  of  Christ  Church  Parish,  Middlesex  County,  from  1768  until 
his  death  in  1795.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Middlesex  County  Committee  of 
Safety  in  1775.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Cassell  and  Fink,  History  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.] 

LuNDiE,  Thomas :  licensed  for  Virginia,  December  7,  1767.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Jan.  7, 
1768.  Minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Brunswick  County,  from  1769  to 
1787,  and  later.  Became  a  Methodist  in  his  later  years.  Chairman  of  the 
Brunswick  County  Committee  of  Safety,  1774-5.   [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Leigh,  William:  born  in  Virginia.  Student,  William  and  Mary  College,  1763-69. 
Studied  at  Edinburgh  University.  Ordained,  1772.  Licensed  for  Virginia, 
March  16,  1772.  K.  B.,  Va..,  April  28,  1772.  Minister  of  Manchester  Parish, 
Chesterfield  County,  1774-75 ;  minister  of  Dale  Parish,  Chesterfield  County, 
from  1775  until  his  death  in  1786  or  1787.   [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Leland,  John,  Jr. :  son  of  Rev.  John  Leland,  Sr.,  of  Wicomico  Parish,  Northumber- 
land County.  Student  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  1772.  Ordained  in  1775. 
Licensed  for  Virginia,  April  11,  1775.  K.  B.,  Va.,  April  25,  1775.  Minister 
of  North  Farnham  Parish,  Richmond  County,  in  1776.  Succeeded  his  father 
as  minister  of  Wicomico  Parish,  Northumberland  County  in  1778,  and  remained 
as  minister  of  that  parish  until  his  own  death  in  1789.  [Goodwin;  Brydon; 
Northumberland  County  records.] 

Macrae,  Christopher :  born  in  Scotland,  educated  at  Edinburgh  University.  Licensed 
for  Virginia,  December  23,  1765.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Jan.  2,  1766.  Was  minister  of 
Southwark  Parish,  Surry  County,  1766-72.  Minister  of  Littleton  Parish  in 
Cumberland  County,  from  1773  to  1787  and  perhaps  a  few  years  later.  He  was 
attacked  by  ruffians,  bound  and  severely  beaten,  on  account  of  his  tory  sym- 
pathies. A  petition  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1780  to  forbid  his  preaching, 
but  he  was  defended  by  Patrick  Henry,  who  presented  a  counter  petition  from 
Mr.  Macrae's  parishioners,  who  petitioned  that  he  might  continue  in  his 
parish,  because  "although  prevented  by  conscientious  scruples  from  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth  he  is  a  most  benevolent  man,  a 
pattern  of  piety,  and  one  who  wished  liberty  and  happiness  to  all  mankind." 
He  died  in  1808.   [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade,  II:  35-38,  445.] 
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Madison,  James :  born  in  Augusta  (later  Rockingham}.  County,  Virginia,  in  1749, 
and  second  cousin  of  James  Madison,  President  of  the  United  States.  Student 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  1768-72.  Professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mathematics  at  the  College,  1773.  Went  to  England  for  a  year  of  study  and 
for  holy  orders  in  1775.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  October  1,  1775.  Returned 
to  Virginia  in  1776,  and  resumed  his  chair  at  the  college.  Minister  of  James 
City  Parish  in  James  City  County,  1777,  until  his  death  in  1812.  Elected  presi- 
dent of  the  college  in  1777  and  held  that  office  until  his  death. 

The  students  of  the  College  were  organized  into  a  company  of  militia 
and  James  Madison  was  commissioned  as  captain,  August  18,  1777.  He  saw 
active  service  with  his  company  on  various  occasions  during  the  Revolution. 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  He  was  noted  as  a  scientist,  and  he  and 
Rev.  Professor  Robert  Andrews  were  appointed  by  the  state  governor  in  1784 
as  astronomers  of  the  joint  commission  which  ran  the  western  part  of  the 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line  as  the  dividing  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, Later,  he  prepared  an  official  map  of  Virginia  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

James  Aiadison  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia,  consecrated  in  England  on  September  19,  1790,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  bishops  of  English  consecration  who  brought  the  full  English  line  to  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  [Goodwin,  pp,  127-35,  290-291;  Brydon;  Meade; 
D.  A.  B.;  Tyler,  William  and  Mary  College.] 

Massey,  Lee :  born  in  Virginia,  1732.  Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1766^  K.  B.,  Va.,  Oct.  21,  1766.  Alinister  of  Truro  Parish,  Fairfax 
County,  from  1767  until  after  1801.  Member  of  Fairfax  County  Committee  of 
Safet}'  in  1775.  Ceased  from  active  ministry  in  1777  on  account  of  impaired 
speech,  but  continued  in  technical  charge  of  the  parish,  and  so  reported  by 
the  bishop  to  the  General  Convention  in  1801.  Studied  medicine  and  practiced 
among  the  poor  of  the  community  free  of  charge.  Died  in  1814.  [Goodwin; 
Brydon;  Meade;  History  of  Fairfax  Parish.] 

Matthews,  John:  born  in  Virginia  in  1739.  Student,  William  and  Mary  College, 
1754.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  June  29,  1764.  K.  B.,  Va.,  July  12,  1764.  Minis- 
ter of  St.  Anne's  Parish  in  Essex  County  from  1774  to  1787,  and  most  probably 
before  and  after  those  dates.   [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade,  I,  402.] 

Maury,  Matthew:  born  in  Virginia,  the  son  of  Rev.  James  Maury,  minister  of 
Fredericksville  Parish  in  Albemarle  County.  Student  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  1768.  Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  August  24,  1769.  K.  B., 
Va.,  Sept.  8,  1769.  Minister  of  Fredericksville  Parish,  succeeding  his  father, 
from  1770  until  his  own  death  in  1808.   [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

McCroskey,  Samuel  Smith:  licensed  for  Virginia,  September  2,  1772.  K.  B., 
Va.,  Dec.  16,  1772.  Minister  of  Hungars  Parish,  Northampton  County,  1774  to 
1803.  Deputy  to  General  Conventions.  Member,  and  chairman,  of  the  North- 
ampton County  Committee  of  Safety,  1774-76.    [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade,] 

Peasley,  William:  K.  B.,  Newfoundland,  March  8,  1742/43.  Missionary  of  the 
S.  P.  G.,  stationed  at  Bona  Vista,  Newfoundland,  1743;  at  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, 1744-45.  Missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G..^  stationed  at  St.  Helen's  South 
Carolina,  1751-56.  Resigned  on  account  of  ill-health.  Minister  of  Tillotson 
Parish,  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  from  1773  to  1787.  [Goodwin;  Brydon; 
Meade;  Historical  A^agazine,  XX:  219-21.] 

Saunders.  John  Hyde:  born  in  Virginia.  Student  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
\762-6?),  and  1769.  Ordained,  and  licensed  for  Virginia,  September  21,  1772. 
K.  B.,  Va.,  October  10,  1772.  Minister  of  Southam  Parish,  Cimiberland  County, 
from  1773  to  1804  and  after.  Member  of  Cumberland  County  Committee  of 
Safety,  1775.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 
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Semple,  James :  licensed  for  Virginia,  September  30,  1760.  Minister  of  St.  Peter's 
Parish,  New  Kent  County,  from  1767  to  1789.   [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade.] 

Sheild  (or  Shield),  Samuel:  born  in  York  County,  Virginia.  Student  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  1769.  Medalist.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  December  21,  1774. 
K.  B.,  Va.,  Jan.  18,  1775.  Minister  of  Drysdale  Parish,  King  and  Queen  and 
Caroline  Counties,  1776-79;  minister  of  St.  Asaph's  Parish,  Caroline  County, 
1779-85;  minister  of  York-Hampton  Parish,  York  County,  1786-90;  minister 
of  Charles  Parish  in  York  County,  1791  to  1792  or  1793.  Died  1793.  He 
was  president  of  the  convention  of  clergy  which  in  June,  1784,  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  to  release  the  Established  Church  from  the 
old  laws  which  kept  it  in  subjection.  He  was  the  minority  nominee  for  bishop 
in  1786  and  1790.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Bell,  Charles  Parish.] 

Simpson,  James:  minister  of  Lynnhaven  Parish,  Princess  Anne  County,  from 
1785  to  1788.  This  name  does  not  appear  upon  any  list  of  clergymen  serving 
in  Virginia  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  only  mention  of  him  appears  in  the 
vestry  book  of  Lynnhaven  Parish,  which  shows  that  James  Simpson  was 
"inducted"  into  the  parish  on  May  8,  1785,  and  resigned  in  May,  1788.  This 
statement  is  given  by  Bishop  Meade,  Vol.  I,  249.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Robert  Dixon  Free  School  in  that  parish,  and  continued  in 
that  position  until  1791.  There  is  no  further  record  of  him  in  Virginia.  [See 
mention  of  him  in  the  list  of  post-revolutionary  clergy  in  William  and  Mary 
quarterly  Magazine,  2nd  series,  IX:  416.] 

Ethan  Allen,  Maryland  Clergy,  p.  17,  lists  a  "Simpson,"  with  no  first 
name  given,  as  being  in  William  and  Mary  Parish,  St.  Mary's  County  Mary- 
land, m  1785.  In  1789,  he  was  in  All  Faith's  Parish,  St.  Mary's  County,  Mary- 
land. This  fits  in  with  the  time  schedule  of  the  above  Virginia  data  1785- 
1788,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  identification. 

Allen  supposed  that  the  Maryland  "Simpson"  was  "Bolton  Simpson'* 
who  was  licensed  for  South  Carolina  by  the  bishop  of  London,  August  26 
?<c^^  Historical  Magazine,  XIII  (1944),  p.  141],  but  Pascoe  lists  no 
bimpson  at  all  among  the  S.  P.  G.  missionaries  in  South  Carolina  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  American  colonies.  A  final  solution  must  wait  on  further 
evidence.   At  any  rate,  James  Simpson  was  in  Virginia  in  1785. 

Skyren,  Henry;  Skyring,  William:  (This  second  name  is  so  given  in  the  1785 
diocesan  convention  list,  incorrectly  )  Henry  Skyren  was  born  in  England 
1729  Licensed  for  Virginia,  October  10,  1763,  after  some  years'  service  in 
England.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1763.  Minister  of  St  John's  Parish  Kin^ 
Wdha^m  County  1764  until  1787.  Minister  of  Elizabeth  City  Parish  n  EHza? 
Meade  l  ^'"'^  t^oodwin;  Brydon  ; 

Stephenson  James :  ordained,  1768,  Licensed  for  Virginia,  September  29,  1768. 
K.  B.  Va^,  Oct.  11,  1768.  Mmister  of  Camden  Parish,  1769-70-  minister  of 
Berkeley  Parish,  Spotsylvania  County,  1770-80;  minister  of  St  Mark's  Parish 
Culpeper  County,   1780-94;   minister  of  St    George's   PariV  q^^!  i-arish, 

a  metbTr  of  sL"ffoM  r*^''.^''^^^^  "-"til  after  1790  ZTd  In  ml'm!^^ 
B^rnf  Meale]  °^  ^^f^*^     J-^^.  1774.  [Goodwin' 
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Stur(?es,  Daniel:  licensed  for  Virginia,  November  11,  1771.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Nov.  28, 
1771.  Minister  of  Norborne  Parish  in  Berkeley  County  (now  in  West  Vir- 
ginia), from  1771  until  latter  part  of  1785  or  1786.  [Goodwin;  Brydon; 
Meade,  II,  297.] 

Thompson,  James :  born  in  Scotland  in  1739.  Licensed  for  Virginia,  February  28, 
1769.  K.  B.,  Va.,  March  7,  1769.  Minister  of  Leeds  Parish,  Fauquier  County, 
from  1769  until  his  death  in  1812.    [Goodwin;  Brydon.] 

Thornton,  Thomas :  licensed  for  Maryland,  September  22,  1754 ;  K.  B.,  Mary- 
land, October  10,  1754.  Curate  to  Thomas  Bacon  in  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Talbot 
County,  Maryland,  1755-1762.  Inducted,  May,  1762,  into  Port  Tobacco  Parish, 
Charles  County,  and  remained  until  1777.  [Ethan  Allen,  Maryland  Clergy.] 
Came  to  Virginia  in  the  later  years  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  minister 
of  Brunswick  Parish,  King  George  and  Stafford  Counties,  from  before  1785 
to  1787.  Minister  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Spotsylvania  County,  (now  the  city 
of  Fredericksburg),  1788-1791.  In  1791,  Bishop  Madison  administered  con- 
firmation for  the  first  time  in  this  parish.  "Soon  after  this  Mr.  Thornton 
left  the  parish,  and  died  at  Dumfries."  Bishop  Meade  (II,  70)  quotes  from 
a  newspaper  of  that  day  a  warm  tribute  to  Thornton  following  his  death, 
and  states  that  he  died  in  his  76th  year,  but  does  not  give  the  name  or  date 
of  the  newspaper.  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  Meade;  Quenzel,  History  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Fredericksburg.] 

Verb,  William:  licensed  for  Virginia,  September  22,  1771.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Oct.  5, 
1771,  Minister  of  Accomack  Parish,  Accomack  County,  1774,  et  post.  Minister 
of  Accomack  Parish  after  the  Revolution  until  1788  or  1789,  when  he  became 
minister  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Accomack  County,  and  held  that  charge  until 

'  1792  or  after,  [Goodwin;  Brydon;  List  in  William  and  Mary  Quarterly 
Magazine,  XIX:  424.] 

Waugh,  Abner :  born  in  Virginia.  Student,  William  and  Mary  College,  1765-68. 
Ordained,  and  hcensed  for  Virginia,  March  11,  1771.  K.  B.,  Va.,  March  14, 
1771.*  Minister  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Caroline  County,  from  1773  to  1806. 
Minister  of  St.  George's  Parish  for  a  few  months  in  1806,  and  died  soon 
afterward.  Member  of  County  Committee  of  Safety  of  Caroline  County,  1776. 
Chaplain  of  the  second  Virginia  Regiment  of  Militia,  1775-76,  in  campaign 
against  Lord  Dunmore. 

Wilson,  Francis :  licensed  for  Virginia,  August  24,  1772.  K.  B.,  Va.,  Feb.  4,  1773. 
Minister  of  Washington  Parish,  Westmoreland  County,  1782  to  1787,  circa. 
[Goodwin;  Brydon.] 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Compiled  by  Lawrence  F.  London,  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese  of 

North  Carolina 

INTRODUCTION 

Beginning  in  1715,  the  Anglican  Church  was  partially  established  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  colonial  period,  but  its  legal  support  was  so  inadequate  that  the 

*Fothergill  spells  his  name  "Vaugh,"  but  Waugh  is  correct.  [Goodwin;  Brydon; 
Meade;  Virginia  Revolutionary  Records.] 
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Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (the  S.  P.  G.)  sup- 
plemented the  salaries  of  the  clergy.  Between  1708  and  1783,  the  latter  supported  in 
part  33  missionaries  and  22  central  stations.  At  the  same  time,  this  legal  support, 
although  partial  and  inadequate,  exasperated  the  opposition  of  the  dissenters. 

In  December,  1776,  the  Church  was  disestablished,  but  the  glebes  were  not 
confiscated.  In  1783,  the  S.  P.  G.  withdrew  its  aid  from  its  last  missionary  in 
the  state.  The  combined  effect  of  the  two  actions  upon  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  disastrous,  since  churchmen  had  not  been  properly  trained  in  voluntary  sup- 
port of  the  Church. 

On  June  7,  1790,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Pettigrew  wrote  Bishop  William  White 
in  Philadelphia : 

"The  clergy  of  this  State  find  it  necessary  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  the  support  of  their  families,  as  contribution  has  ever  been 
so  precarious  a  dependence."  [Quoted  in  J.  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Sketches 
in  Church  History  in  North  Carolina  (Wilmington,  1892),  p.  186.] 

Three  attempts  were  made — in  1790,  1793,  and  1794 — to  organize  a  diocese 
in  North  Carolina.  All  failed,  and  the  diocese  was  not  organized  until  1817, 
a  generation  after  1785.  Its  first  bishop,  John  Stark  Ravenscroft  (1772-1830),  was 
not  consecrated  until  May  22,  1823. 

In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  a  good  history  of  the  Church  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  absence  of  readily  accessible  source  material,  the 
data  concerning  the  clergy  resident  in  North  Carolina  in  1785,  five  in  number, 
are  given  more  fully  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

Blount^  Nathaniel  (died  September,  1816),  was  born  in  Beaufort  County,  North 
Carolina.  He  was  ordained  in  London  in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  September,  1773, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London  for  North  Carolina  on  September 
21st  of  that  year. 

He  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  took  charge  of  the  churches  in  Beau- 
fort and  Pitt  counties.  One  of  his  churches  was  old  St.  Thomas',  Bath.  An- 
other was  built  by  his  family  and  known  for  years  as  Parson  Blount's  Chapel, 
being  located  in  Beaufort  County. 

Blount  was  a  member  of  the  conventions  of  1790,  1793  and  1794,  which 
attempted  to  organize  a  diocese  in  North  Carolina.  He  continued  to  serve 
his  Church  faithfully  until  his  death,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  colonial 
clergy  resident  in  North  Carolina. 

CuppLES,  Charles  (died  c.  1785),  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  by  the  S.  P.  G.  His 
license  from  the  bishop  of  London,  under  the  name  of  "Kupples,"  was  dated 
June  11,  1766,  and  he  arrived  that  same  year.  On  January  1,  1767,  by  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  William  Tryon,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  St.  John's  Parish, 
Bute  County.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  colonial  period,  he  served 
missionary   stations   in   Bute   and   Granville  counties. 

Cupples  supported  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolution.  In  1779, 
1780,  and  1781,  he  served  as  chaplain  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 
During  and  after  the  Revolution,  he  served  the  churches  in  Granville  and  nearby 
counties. 

Earl,  Daniel  (died  1790),  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London  for  North  Caro- 
lina on  September  19,  1756,  but  according  to  C.  F.  Pascoe  {Two  Hundred 
Years  of  the  S.  P.  G.),  he  did  not  become  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  until 
1759,  and  remained  as  such  until  1783.  However,  he  resigned  that  parish  in 
1778,  probably  because  his  salary  was  unpaid.  In  1775,  he  reported  to  the 
S.  P.  G.  that  he  had  "not  received  a  shilling  of  his  salary  from  his  parish 
for  near  three  years"  (Pascoe,  ibid.,  p.  25.) 
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In  1783,  the  S.  P.  G.  ceased  paying  Earl  its  part  of  his  salary,  "having 
reason  to  beheve  he  had  'a  very  sufficient  maintenance'  from  other  sources" 
(Pascoe,  ibid.,  p.  25).  The  "other  sources"  may  have  been  the  classical  school 
for  boys  which  he  kept  and  the  herring  fishing  in  which  he  was  at  different 
times  engaged.    He  died  at  his  home  near  Edenton. 

MiCKLEjOHN,  George  (c.  1717-c.  1819),  was  born  in  Scotland  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University,  England.  He  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  by  the  S.  P.  G. 
in  the  summer  of  1766,  his  license  from  the  bishop  of  London,  under  the  name 
"Meiklejohn,"  being  dated  March  12,  1766. 

His  first  work  was  in  Rowan  County,  but  he  remained  there  only  a  few 
months.  In  the  spring  of  1767,  Governor  Tryon  placed  him  in  charge  of  St. 
Matthew's  Parish,  Orange  County,  where  he  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution. 

Micklejohn  was  a  loyalist  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Following  the 
battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  (February,  1776),  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Later  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
paroled. 

Micklejohn  was  elected  president  of  the  first  convention  of  churchmen 
held  in  North  Carolina,  in  1790.  This  effort  to  organize  a  diocese  proved  abor- 
tive. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Micklejohn  served  the 
churches  in  Orange  and  Granville  counties.  About  1808,  he  moved  to  Mecklen- 
berg  County,  Virginia.  He  reported  to  the  Mecklenberg  County  court  eight 
marriages  performed  by  him  between  1808  and  1811. 

He  died  in  Virginia,  and  his  will  was  probated  in  the  Mecklenberg  County 
Court  on  February  15,  1819. 

Pettigrew,  Charles  (March  20,  1743-April  8,  1807),  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry  by 
way  of  Scotland,  North  Ireland,  and  Pennsylvania,  of  which  last  named  he  was  a 
native.  In  Pennsylvania,  his  schooling  was  under  the  direction  of  James  Wad- 
dell,  afterwards  the  famous  "blind  preacher"  of  Virginia;  in  North  Carolina, 
his  studies  were  pursued  under  the  Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter. 

About  1766,  Pettigrew  began  his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Bute  County, 
and  in  1773  was  appointed  principal  of  the  academy  at  Edenton.  His  parents 
were  nonconformists,  but  Charles  became  a  convert  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
and  resolved  to  take  orders.  About  March  1,  1775  (the  date  of  his  license  for 
North  Carolina),  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  London  and  Rochester, 
deacon  by  the  former,  priest  by  the  latter. 

His  cures  were : 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Edenton,  1775-1785,  being  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Earl  until  1778,  and  then  rector;  Harvey's  Neck,  Perquimans  County,  1786- 
1789;  Lake  Scuppernong,  Tyrrell  County.  1789-1791;  St.  Paul's,  Edenton, 
1791-1797;  Belgrade,  Tyrrell  County  (that  part  now  Washington  County), 
1797-1807. 

Pettigrew  was  the  first  bishop-elect  of  North  Carolina,  1794,  but  was 
never  consecrated. 


SOURCES:  Cheshire,  J.  Blount,  Jr.,  Sketches  in  Church  History  in  North 
Carolina  (Wilmington,  1892)  ;  "Clergymen  Licensed  to  the  American  Colonies 
by  the  Bishops  of  London,  1745-1781,"  in  Historical  Magazine,  XIII  (1944), 
128-143;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIV,  515-516  (for  Pettigrew); 
Haywood,  M.  DeL.,  "Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew",  in  Biographical  History  of 
North  Carolina,  VI,  396-402;  North  Carolina,  Diocese  of,  archives;  Pascoe^ 
C.  F.,  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.  P.  G.  (2  vols.  London,  1901)  ;  Sprague, 
W.  B.,  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit  (New  York,  1859),  pp.  315- 
317  (Pettigrew)  ;  Virginia,  Diocese  of,  archives  {in  re  Micklejohn,  courtesy 
of  Dr.  G.  MacLaren  Brydon). 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Compiled  by  Albert  Sidney  Thomas,  Retired  Bishop  of  South  Carolina 
and  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Anglican  Church  was  established  in  South  Carolina  by  the  Acts  of  1704 
and  1706,  but  salary  provisions  were  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  The 
S.  P.  G.  undertook  to  supplement  the  salaries,  and,  between  1702  and  1783,  54  mis- 
sionaries in  15  central  stations  were  partially  supported  by  it.  By  the  opening  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  South  Carolina  was  just  about  able  to  provide  its  own 
Church  support. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  disestablished  in  South  Carolina  on  March  19,  1778, 
but  there  was  no  confiscation  of  the  glebes. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  were  twenty  Anglican  clergy- 
men in  South  Carolina,  only  five  of  whom,  at  the  most,  were  loyalists.  By  1785, 
four  had  left  the  state,  and  nine  had  died.  This  left  only  seven  of  the  original 
twenty.  Between  1775  and  1785,  six  were  added,  making  a  total  of  thirteen  in 
1785,  listed  below. 

The  diocese  of  South  Carolina  was  organized  in  1785 :  the  first  convention 
was  held  May  12th  of  that  year;  on  July  12th  of  the  same  year,  a  second  meeting 
was  held,  and  deputies  were  elected  to  the  first  General  Convention  of  1785  in 
Philadelphia.  But  no  bishop  was  consecrated  for  South  Carolina  until  September 
13,  1795. 

Ellington,  Edward:  ordained  probably  in  1767,  and  licensed  for  Georgia  on  May 
5th  of  that  year  by  the  bishop  of  London;  S.  P.  G.  missionary,  Augusta, 
Georgia,  1767-1770;  St.  Bartholomew's,  South  Carolina,  1770-1772;  St. 
Helena's;  St.  James',  Goose  Creek,  1775-1793;  removed  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  he  died. 

Frost,  Thomas  (1759-July  18,  1804):  born  at  Pulham,  near  Norwich,  England; 
graduated  at  Caius  and  Gonville  College,  Cambridge,  1780.  Ordained:  deacon, 
March  11,  1781,  by  Dr.  Yonge,  bishop  of  Norwich;  priest,  June  6,  1784,  by 
Dr.  Bagot,  bishop  of  Norwich.  After  curacies  in  the  parishes  of  Ingham 
and  Hedderly,  in  Norfolk,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Smith  to  be  assistant  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  Charleston,  and  arrived  in  1785. 
In  1801,  he  succeeded  Smith  as  rector  of  that  parish,  and  served  in  that  office 
until  his  death — a  total  service  of  eighteen  years  in  the  one  parish.  Deputy, 
General  Convention,  1792.  [See  Sprague,  W.  B.,  Annals  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Pulpit,  p.  427.] 

Graham,  William  Eastwick  (died  1800)  :  probably  ordained  1775;  licensed  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  June  11,  1775,  to  Prince  William's  Parish,  South  Carolina. 
St.  Helena's,  Beaufort,  1777-1778,  and  again,  1795  until  his  death,  1800. 

Harrison,  James  (died  1788)  :  M.  A.  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Ordained:  deacon, 
1749,  by  bishop  of  Hereford;  priest,  1750,  by  bishop  of  Bangor.  Curate,  Batter- 
sea,  two  years.  Licensed,  June  22,  1752,  for  South  Carolina  by  bishop  of 
London.   St.  James',  Goose  Creek,  1752-1754;  St.  Bartholomew's,  1776-1784. 
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Hurt,  John:  probably  ordained  in  1774;  licensed  December  21,  1774,  by  the  bishop 
of  London  for  Trinity  Parish,  Virginia,  and  received  the  king's  bounty  for 
Virginia,  January  18,  1775.  Chaplain,  Sixth  Virginia  Regiment  in  Revolutionary 
War.  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  South  Carolina,  1783-1786.  Left  diocese.  Chap- 
lain, U.  S.  Army,  March  4,  1791-April  30,  1794. 

Jenkins,  Edward  (died  1821)  :  licensed  August  29,  1772,  for  South  Carolina. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  1772-1776;  rector,  St.  Michael's,  Charleston,  1781-1782; 
assistant,  St.  Michael's,  1796-1802;  rector  of  the  same,  1802-1804;  rector,  St. 
Philip's,  Charleston,  1804-1807.  In  February,  1804,  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  but  declined  "on  account  of  advanced  age."  In  1807,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  died.    [See  Sprague,  op.  ext.,  p.  294.] 

Lewis,  Stephen  Christopher  (died  1791)  :  St.  Helena's,  1784-1791. 

Percy,  William  (September  15,  1774-July  13,  1819)  :  born  in  Bedworth,  War- 
wickshire, England;  B.  A.,  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford;  D.  D.,  1807,  College  of 
South  Carolina;  ordained  about  1767.  In  1772,  Lady  Huntingdon  appointed 
him  president  of  Whitefield's  Bethesda  College,  Georgia.  In  Charlestown, 
South  Carolina,  1773  through  the  war  years,  taking  the  popular  side.  Officiated 
at  St.  Michael's  frequently,  1777-1780;  in  England,  1780-1784;  assistant,  St. 
Michael's,  1785-1810;  founder  and  first  rector,  St.  Paul's,  Charleston,  1810- 
1819.  Died  in  England.   [See  Sprague,  W.  B.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  293-296.] 

PuRCELL,  Henry  (died  1802)  :  licensed  for  South  Carolina,  March  31,  1770,  by 
the  bishop  of  London.  Supplied  St.  George's,  Dorchester;  rector,  Christ 
Church  Parish  before  the  Revolution ;  chaplain.  Second  South  Carolina  Regi- 
ment; deputy  judge-advocate  general  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  rector, 
St.  Michael's,  Charleston,  1784-1802.  Deputy,  General  Convention,  1785,  1795. 

Smith,  Robert  (August  25,  1732-October  28,  1801)  :  born  in  Worstead,  Norfolk 
County,  England.  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.,  1754. 
Ordained:  deacon,  March  7,  1756;  priest,  December  21,  1756,  by  the  bishop  of 
Ely.  D.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1789.  Assistant,  St.  Philip's,  Charles- 
town,  1757-1759;  rector  of  that  parish,  1759-1801.  Intense  patriot  and  chaplain 
general  of  Southern  department  of  the  Continental  army.  Active  in  organizing 
the  diocese  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church :  deputy 
to  General  Convention,  1786  (both  sessions)  and  1789  (both  sessions).  First 
bishop  of  South  Carolina,  1795-1801.  [See  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
XVII,  ZZ6-ZZ7;  Sprague,  W.  B.,  op.  cit.,  170-173.] 

Smith,  William:  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis,  S.  C,  1785-1788;  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  England,  1791.  [Note:  Not  to  be  confused  with  William  Smith  (1727- 
1803),  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  or  William  Smith  (c.  1754-1821),  of 
Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  See  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  XVII,  353-357,  358-359,  for  these  latter.] 

TuRQUAND,  Paul  (died  1786)  :  he  was  not  actually  licensed  for  South  Carolina 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  until  April  28,  1766,  but  he  lived  in  George-Town, 
1761-1766;  rector,  St.  Matthew's  Parish,  1766-1786,  except  for  residence  in 
Mississippi,  1777-1785. 

Warren,  Samuel  Fenner  (1728-1789)  :  licensed  January  12,  1758,  for  South  Caro- 
lina, by  the  bishop  of  London.  St.  James,  Santee,  1758-1789,  except  for  the 
years  1774-1778,  when  he  was  in  England. 

SOURCES :  Dalcho,  Frederick,  Historical  Account  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  South  Carolina  (Charleston,  1820)  ;  Journals  of  the  Convention  of 
South  Carolina  (first  thirteen,  1785-1818,  reprinted  in  Dalcho,  op.  cit.) ; 
Sprague,  W.  B.,  Annals  of  the  American  Episcopal  Pulpit  (New  York,  1859), 
for  Frost,  Jenkins,  Percy,  Robt.  Smith. 
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GEORGIA 

The  S.  P.  G.,  between  1733  and  1783,  sent  thirteen  missionaries  to  Georgia, 
the  most  famous  of  whom  was  John  Wesley,  who  remained  a.  year  and  nine  months 
in  and  about  Savannah,  1736-37.  The  Georgia  Assembly  Act  of  1758  established 
the  Church  of  England  in  name  only,  and  the  S.  P.  G.  maintained  four  central 
stations.  So  far  as  known,  no  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  Georgia 
in  1785. 

The  Rev.  James  Browne,  of  Horsham,  Sussex,  England,  was  licensed  June 
24,  1779,  for  St.  George's  Parish,  Georgia,  but  could  not  get  there  at  the  time. 
He  later  served  Savannah,  1780-1781,  and  resigned,  returning  to  England. 

The  Rev.  James  Seymour,  licensed  for  Georgia  on  August  24,  1771,  served 
Augusta,  1771-1779,  suffered  grievous  persecution  and  imprisonment,  was  a  refugee 
in  Savannah,  1780-1782,  and  in  Florida,  1783,  and  died  on  the  way  to  the  Bahamas, 
1784  [See  Pascoe,  op.  cit.,  28-29,  851.] 

The  diocese  of  Georgia  was  not  organized  until  1823,  and  had  no  bishop  until 
1841. — Editor's  note. 


FLORIDA 

On  February  10,  1763,  East  and  West  Florida  became  British  possessions.  In 
1781,  the  Spaniards  recaptured  West  Florida,  and  on  September  3,  1783,  Great 
Britain  ceded  East  Florida  to  Spain. 

During  the  time  in  which  East  and  West  Florida  were  British  provinces — 
twenty  years  for  the  former,  and  eighteen  years  for  the  latter, 

"No  fewer  than  nine  clergymen  were  licensed  for  service  by  the  bishop 
of  London.  Besides,  there  were  other  ministers  who  held  occasional 
services,  as  well  as  schoolmasters.  The  S.  P.  G.  cooperated  with  the 
bishop  of  London  to  the  extent  of  selecting  clergymen  for  the  Florida 
posts,  ascertaining  their  qualifications,  and  recommending  them  for  ap- 
pointment; but  the  Society  did  not  bear  the  expense  of  their  journey  or 
contribute  to  their  stipend.  Each  regularly  licensed  clergyman  received 
a  royal  bounty  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  travel ;  his  salary,  which  amounted 
to  ilOO  a  year,  was  paid  by  the  government.  The  school  masters  received 
a  stipend  of  £50."* 

After  the  cession  of  Florida  to  Spain  in  1783,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
alone  was  tolerated.  No  Anglican  clergyman  is  known  to  have  been  there  in 
1785. 

On  February  19,  1821,  Florida  passed  under  the  political  control  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Fowler,  of  South  Carolina,  began  work 
there  on  October  2,  1821,  and  officiated  until  May,  1823,  save  for  an  absence  of  five 
months.  Thereafter,  Florida  was  a  missionary  field  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

The  diocese  of  Florida  was  organized  in  1838. — Editor's  note. 

♦See  Edgar  L.  Pennington,  "The  Episcopal  Church  in  Florida,  1763-1892,"  in 
Historical  Magazine,  VII  (1938),  pp.  1-77. 


British  Legislation  and  American 
Episcopacy 

By  Richard  G.  Salomon* 


I  HE  Act  "26  George  III,  ch.  84" — ^meaning  the  84th  act  passed 
through  ParHament  in  the  26th  year  of  King  George  III,  i.  e., 
I  1785/86 — authorized  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 


'*to  consecrate  persons  being  Subjects  or  Citizens  of  Countries 
out  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  Bishops  .  .  .  without  the 
King's  License  for  their  Election  .  .  .  and  without  requiring 
them  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  and  the 
Oath  of  due  Obedience  to  the  Archbishop."^ 

It  is  the  ad  hoc  law  by  which  the  consecration  of  White,  Provoost  and 
Madison,  and  thus  the  continuation  of  the  English  episcopal  succession 
in  America,  was  made  possible ;  a  document  of  basic  importance  for  the 
American  Church.  The  historians  of  the  Church,  however,  have  treated 
it  only  perfunctorily.2  As  far  as  I  can  see,  nobody  has  ever  traced  the 
history  of  the  Act  itself  and  found  out  how  it  came  into  existence  or 
who  was  the  sponsor  or  sponsors  who  brought  it  through  both  the  houses 
of  Parliament.  During  a  recent  visit  in  London,  I  have  consulted  Eng- 
lish material  in  order  to  answer  this  question.^ 

*Dr.  Salomon  is  professor  of  Church  history  in  Bexley  Hall,  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio,  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  General  Convention 
on  the  Historical  Magazine. — Editor's  note. 

^The  act  is  printed  in  both  the  editions  of  the  "Statutes  at  Large" :  Pickering, 
Vol  XXXV,  pp.  814-815;  Rummington,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  194-195.  A  black-letter 
print,  with  separate  title  page,  is  in  Eyre  and  Strahan's  Public  General  Acts,  Lon- 
don, 1786,  with  page  numbers,  1567-1568.  A  facsimile  of  this  black-letter  print 
is  in  "Fac-Similes  of  Church  Documents.  Papers  issued  by  the  Historical  Club  of 
the  American  Church  (1874-79.  Privately  printed.)  No.  38.  (From  here  on  quoted 
as  Facsimiles.)  The  reproduction  in  W.  S.  Perry,  History  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  Vol.  II  (1885),  pp.  70-72,  is  only  a  quasi-facsimile  for  which  new 
types  were  used.  Simple  reprints  of  the  text  are  in  the  Journals  of  the  General 
Conventions,  1784-1814  (Philadelphia,  1817),  pp.  37-38,  and  in  Wm.  White, 
Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  first  edition  (Philadelphia,  1820), 
pp.  third  edition  (by  De  Costa,  New  York,  1880),  pp.  367-369. 

2Perry  reproduces  the  text  without  any  discussion ;  Hodges,  Manross  and 
A.  P.  Stokes  [in  his  new  book,  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  I 
(1950),  p.  735],  just  mention  it.    Coleman  and  McConnell  pass  over  it  in  silence. 

^For  kind  help  and  information,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Charles  Clay, 
Librarian,  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Bond,  Clerk  of  the  Records,  both  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  to  Dr.  Irene  Churchill,  Assistant  Lambeth  Librarian,  and  to  Dr.  Elsbeth 
Jaffe. 


THE 
EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Situated  within  the  Harvard 
University  neighborhood. 

Close  affiliation  with  the 
various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity— The  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  The  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Education,  The 
Theological  School,  etc. — offer- 
ing opportunities  for  study  in 
such  allied  fields  as  philosophy, 
psychology,  history,  sociology, 
education,  etc.,  and  for  post- 
graduate theological  work  lead- 
ing to  advanced  degrees. 

Information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Dean. 


General  ©fieoloaual 

Three-year  undergraduate 
course  of  prescribed  and 
elective  study. 

Fourth-year  course  for 
graduates,  offering  larger  op- 
portunity for  specialization. 

Provision  for  more  ad- 
vanced work,  leading  to  de- 
grees of  S.  T.  M.  and  D.  Th. 

For  Catalogue, 
Address 

THE  DEAN 

Chelsea  Square 
New  York  City  11 


NASHOTAH  HOUSE 

A  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  Church 

NASHOTAH.  WISCONSIN 

Founded  1842 

• 

Three-year  course  of  pre- 
scribed and  elective  study 
leading  to  the  B.  D.  degree. 

Provision  is  made  for  ad- 
vanced study  in  residence 
leading  to  the  S.  T.  M.  de- 
gree. 

• 

For  Information  and  Catalogue, 
Address 
The  Very  Reverend 
William  H.  Nes,  D.  D.,  Dean 

Nashotah  House 
Nashotah,  Wisconsin 


SEABURY- 
WESTERN 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

Evanston,  Illinois 


Located  near  Northwestern 
University,  within  easy  access 
of  the  many  institutions  in 
Chicago  and  its  suburbs. 
Excellent  opportunities  for 
both  academic  study  and 
practical  training  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Church's  min- 
istry. 

For  further  information, 
address  the  Dean,  600  Haven 
Street,  Evanston.  Illinois. 


THE  CHURCH  PENSION 
FUND 

and  its  subsidiaries 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 


The  Church  Hymnal  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Hymnal;  Hymnal  1940  Companion: 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  A  Prayer  Book  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors;  Prayer  Book  Studies;  Book  of  Offices;  Stowe's 
Clerical  Directory. 

Church  Life  Insurance  Corporation 

Offers  low  cost  insurance  and  annuity  contracts  to  clergy, 
lay  officials  and  active  lay  workers  of  the  Church,  either 
voluntary  or  paid,  and  their  immediate  families.  Services 
include  individual  insurance  programming  and  assistance  to 
parish  officials  in  preparing  and  establishing  plans  for  retire- 
ment of  lay  employees. 

The  Church  Fire  Insurance  Corporation 

Low  cost  fire,  windstorm  and  extended  coverage  insur- 
ance on  property  owned  by  or  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Church,  and  on  the  residences  and  personal  property  of  the 
clergy. 


Further  information  available  by  addressing 
any  of  the  above  at 

20  Exchange  Place  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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